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fia ‘above map gives a faint idea of the extraordinary subscription list of American Agriculturist. Established in 
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1842, it is one of the oldest agricultural papers in the country. From its first issue it has been recognized as the 
greatest agricultural paper in its field. Its position to-day is stronger in every way than at any time in its history. 

The number of actual paid subscribers by count made July 1, 1900 (when the list is at low water mark), was 77,709, 

while the number printed and circulated is never less than 80,000 copies, and 100,000 copies are required for this is- 
sue. In the imperial state of New York the American Agriculturist goes into every township.and city, also to every one of 
the 3,735 postoffices in the state, excepting only 28 suburban postoffices where there are no persons interested in agriculture. 
It reaches nearly every rural township in Pennsylvania, and 64 per cent of the postoffices in that state. Excluding the post- 
offices in the strictly mining, manufacturing and lumber districts, this journal is taken at quite 90 per cent of the rural post- 
offices in’ Pennsylvania. In New Jersey it goes to 79 per cent of all the postoffices, Delaware 57 per cent; Maryland 45 per 
cent; Ohio 43 per cent (including in all these states the cream of the agricultural districts). This is a larger number of 
bona fide subscribers of the most desirable class than is possessed by any other two weekly agricultural journals in this sec- 
tion. ° These readers regard this paper as a necessity for the betterment of their daily vocation; they buy freely from its ad- 
vertising columns, and are protected under our guarantee that each and every advertiser is reliable. They appreciate the im- 
mense work that American Agriculturist is doing to add to the profits as well as to the pleasures of farmers and their families 
throughout the Middle and Scuthern states. The 80,000 such families now reached are co-operating with us to enable 
American Agriculturist to go out of the new subscription campaign with a handsome margin above six figures—100,000 copies. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 











OUR PLANS FOR 1901 BRIEFLY OUTLINED 


An Insight Into What the Great Up-To-Date Agricultaral and Family Weekly 
of the Middle States and the South Offers Its Readers for the New Year 


S THE BUSINESS JOURNAL for the business farmer, American Agriculturist will be even stronger in the future than in the 


past. 


only the North American continent, 


but all competing regions of the world. 


Its organization of crop investigators, correspondents and specialists will be still further extended fe embrace, not 


To this end American Agriculturist has 


already dispatched its Statistician to South America to make a comprehensive inquiry into the crop and live stock situation there, 
which is likely to have such a controlling influence on prices for our own farm produce, both in our home markets and abroad. 
Our crop reports, department of Commercial Agriculture and market reports, long recognized as the authority, are being enlarged 


in scope and in detail. 


ditions of supply, demand and prices in America, will be fully covered. 
better fortified with such needful information than the speculator or the merchant. 


culturist will be master of the situation, instead 


The world’s crops and movement, so forceful in shaping prices for our own home products, as well as con- 
Thus the business farmer who reads this journal will be even 
A careful student of these features in American Agri- 


of being at the mercy of commission men or buyers. 





Organizing the Farmers 


to enable them to be still more independent, will 
continue to be worked by American Agriculturist 
Already through its eastern edition we have raised 
the price of winter milk or butter throughout New 
England 10 or 15 per cent, adding over $3,000,000 
to the profits of the farmers in that region. Through 
American Agriculturist for the middle states the same 
tactics are employed, and through our western edi- 
tion, the dairy markets of the west are being likewise 
lifted up. Thus through American Agriculturist and 
its sister editions in the western and eastern 
states, the agriculturists of the entire continent 
are enabled to work in harmony. The results of 
such nation-wide co-operation are unlimited. The 
advance in dairy prices alone that is being secured 
through this means will put over $25,000,000 into 
the pockets of our farmers the present winter. 








Our Business Farmers’ Contests 


bring out the results of actual experience of prac- 
tical and successful experts, who keep exact daily 
records of cost and methods. The on garden 
contest last year affords a wealth of data of prac- 
tical value not yet published. Our Money-in-Poultry 
contest for the year ending April 1, rgo1, is the only 
definite and organized attempt yet made to get at 
the exact cost, methods and results in keeping poul- 
try on a large or small scale. The experience of 
contestants for the several thousand dollars of prizes 
offered will be an important feature. 


The Newer Agriculture 
will be treated by the most up-to-date experts on 
such topics as study of soils, maintaining soil fer- 
tility, new and valuable forage crops, catch crops as 
insurance against uneven rainfall and periods of 
drouth, etc, etc. 





The Household Pages 
will continue with new vigor and interest the topics 
already treated in these columns, and others besides, 
covering a range as wide as the home life of our 
thousands of subscribers. Not merely the details of 
housekeeping and home work will be treated, but 
the social and spiritual life of young and old will 
receive ample consideration in stories, articles, poems 
and researches in a wide variety. Mothers and 
Daughters, our -wide-awake Young Folks, the boys 
and their fathers, the babies and their grandparents 
will all find the household departments of intimate 
value and interest. 





Social Life 

Village and neighborhood problems, how these 
have been worked out in numerous districts through 
aut the United States, stories from life, describing 
the suceess of various social activities, individual and 
collective, will be told m a fascinating way and so 
as to suggest to othet communities and families how 
the problems may be worked out by themselves. 
These will not be theoretical, but in every instance 
narratives from actual life. 





Intensely Local 

American Agriculturist is made by successful men 
and women for the farms and homes of this section. 
Its articles are based on practical experience right 
here in your own state. It does not ga over the head 
of the plain farmer, but gets right down beside him 
as an everyday helper. It doesn’t believe in_kid- 
gloved farming, but the scientific side of the higher 
agriculture cannot be ignored. Every intelligent 
farmer wants to keep informed as to the progress of 
agricultural science and practice, and needs occa- 
sional strong intellectual food on the principles of 
agriculture. The ablest experts in their specialty 
are engaged to furnish American Agriculturist with 
just this sort of information, stated in clear, simple, 

lain language that every one may understand 
Frardly a person of note im the agricultural world 
but contributes to these columns. 





The Editorial Policy 

of American Agriculturist, while absolutely non- 
olitical and non-partisan, is fearlessly untrammeled, 
ool, generous and executive—worthy of its great 
constituency. 





Live Stock Interests 


will be catered to by the most successful breeders, 
feeders and scientists in this line. The Cattle, Sheep 
and Hog industries will have larger attention 
tham ever. The poultry contest will alone 
make our Poultry department more valuable than 
even any of the strictly poultry papers. The Horse 
will not be neglected. wentieth century dairying 
will be discussed by the most un-to-date dairymen 
and dairy women, as well as leading workers in the 
world of dairy scignce. 





Special Staple Crops 

of all kinds will be covered at the right time in the 
right way. Large and small fruits will receive the at- 
tention due the great horticultural interests of this 
section. Flowers, truck farming, gardening, etc., will 
be covered even more fully in the future than in 
the past. 








New Crops and New Uses for Them . 


that pay better than the crops now grown, will con- 
tinue to be a unique feature. Almost alone American 
Agriculturist has already established the American 
beet sugar industry, which is developing with such 
rapidity that ere long it will put into the pockets 
of our western farmers for this new and profitable 
crop the $100,000,000 now annually sent abroad to 
pay for imported sugar. The American Maize Propa- 
anda—which established the corn kitchen at the 
‘aris exposition—will continue its work in behalf 


The House 

Its arrangement and care in all its phases of 
household management, the arrangement of the 
work, the care of children, sanitary methods and 
all that pertains to the healthy and well-ordered 
home, will be fully and conscientiously considered. 
Questions on any and every topic will be welcomed 
and answered through our celumns at our earliest 
convenience. 


Good Things to Eat 

In addition to our large stock of the choicest 
cooking recipes, methods and suggestions, special 
attention will devoted the coming month to 
dishes and bills of fare which shall be not only 
palatable and tempting, but economical and above all 
of high nutritive value. A series of menus and 
recipes will be printed from time to time, calcu- 
lated to use to the best: advantage products of the 
farm, to afford a rich variety and to give the most 
nourishing food and the best for the season. The 
series will be prepared by experienced and expert 
cooks who understand hygiene and nutrition. 


Our Young Folks 

and their stirring Table will receive the same gen- 
erous treatment as heretofore in the matter of space 
and will be treated to new and instructive features, 
which will be as entertaining and pleasing to them 
as they are helpful. 


The Letter Club 

The letter circles for private correspondence 
which have proved such an attraction to nearly two 
thousand of our readers, have been organized as the 
American Agriculturist Letter Club, and pretty and 
appropriate badges are now being issued to the 
members thereof. An extension of personal ac- 
quaintance and of the personal horizon of the mem- 
bers has been one of the numerous results of this 
delightful plan, which the letter club promises to 
carry to still further length. The power of this 
organization in the hands of its wide-awake officers 
will prove itself almost unlimited as the organization 
proceeds and unites in concerted action. 


Short Stories 

Some of the brightest writers of short stories are 
now at work in behalf of our readers to render this 
important feature of the household pages more at- 
tractive and helpful than ever before, particular at- 
tention being given to make these tales contribute 
not merely to the entertainment of our readers, but 
to their happiness and their spiritual well-being 
Some of the very finest stories which have ever 
reached our desk are now in hand, awaiting publica- 
tion. We would call the attention of our readers 
especially to the charming stories in store for them 
at Thankegiving and Christmas of the current year; 
and the Valentine and Fourth of July stories which 

















of King Corn. 


Taking Summer Boarders 

Only a few of the practical, helpful stories from 
real life of success in getting and keeping summer 
boarders on the farm, gathered in connection with 
our contest the past year, have already been printed; 
accordingly, others equally good will appear during 
the spring and summer months of 1901. This has 
proved one of the most successful and valuable 
features of our household pages in recent years, and 
its usefulness has by no means ceased. 





“Fun for Old and Young” 

This popular department of games, entertainments 
and social evenings generally, will be continued 
through the season of long evenings, a variety of 
mew and fascinating material in this line having 
been already collected for our readers. The de- 
scriptions of these games and entertainments are 
written in the clearest and most entertaining style, 
and are accompanied by abundant illustrations. 





Nature Stories for Little Folks 

This charming series by Miss Margaret W. Leigh- 
ton will be continued at intervals during the com- 
ing year, illustrated as heretofore and giving the 
little folks, and their elders as well, a large fund of 
valuable information while affording delightful en- 
tertainment. The pretty and lifelike pictures of 
— and plant life will continue to embellish the 
stories. 














Poems Worth Keeping 

Will Templer’s muse is still devoted to the service 
of our readers, and his breezy and delightful poems 
ef farm, household and outdoor life will be con- 
tinued. during 1901. Other poets who are freely 
represented in the scrapbooks of thousands of our 
readers, who know how to add inspiration to the 
life of us all and flavor our pages with the choicest 
of sentiment and the brightest of entertainment, 
have been contributing anew for the pages of the 
coming year, and will. surpass their efforts of pre- 
vious years; such, for instance, as Ethelwyn Weth- 
erald, Mary Hockett Flanner, Clarence Hawkes. 
Frank H. Sweet, L. M. Montgomery, and so on. ] 


As to Fancywork 

An entirely new and original line of fancywork, 
as attractive as mew, has been prepared for our 
readers by a lady who has traveled widely and who 
has made her designs as pleasing and practical’ as 
they are original. ‘This series of designs will be of 
the highest mterest and value to the women and 
girls. 


Parents and Children 


from the small infant upward, have always beer the 
special and great care of American Agriculturist, 
and our department of Parents and Children will 
treat during the coming months in the most modern 
and at the same time practical and sensible manner 
the delicate and manifold problems dealing with 
their rearing and education. 











Light on Household Problems 
The practical questions which come up from day 
to day the year round m every household and on 
every farm will be treated by our large corps of 
housewives and writers with the thoroughness and 
accuracy which have characterized articles of this 
kind in the past. 


The Remarkable Size 

of American Agriculturist—24, 32, 36 and 40 pages, 
is also of utmost value to subscribers. The adver- 
tisements, while clean and of guaranteed reliability 
are never allowed to encroach too,much upon read- 
ing matter. The subscription price is based on 16 
pages weekly, or a total of 832 pages for the year, 
but the issues for the coming year will make fully 
double that number of pages. 











Ilustrations 

are used more and more frequently, and are of 
better quality. The “only agricultural publishin 
house in the world that has its art, engraving ont 
electrotyping plant complete. 


And All for Only $1 a Year 

Balance of this year free to new subscribers. And 
our 500-page almanac for 1901, with its famous 
weather forecasts for every day in the year, given 
absolutely free to every one (new or old} who sub 
scribes promptly. 








will greet them later on. 
























WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 2222s tresses 


nearly all educators and other authorities warml ¢ it, foreign gov- 
**The Authentic, Unabridged, Revised and Enlarged Edition” ernments formally recognize it as the standard. ¥ Sppeew it s gov 


It is unnecessary to add that Webster’s International Dictionary has wider acceptance and is more generally adopted in actual use as a 
standard authority than any other lexicon in the world. 








WHAT IT CONTAINS 


I. Colored Plates. 1. Official flags of 
the United States. 2, 3. Great seals of 
the United States and territories. 4. 
Arms of various nations. 5. Flags and 
arms of Great Britain and her colonies. 
6, 7. Flags of various nations, flags of the 
international code of signals, pilot flags of 
various nations. 8. Club flags of United 
Statesyachts. II. Portrait of Noah Web- 
ster. III. Preface. By Noah Porter, D. 
D., LL. D., editor inchief. IV. Memoir of 
Noah Webster. V. Prefaces to various 
editions of Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary. VI. List of authors quoted as au- 
thority for, or in illustration of, the forms 
and uses of words given in this dictionary. 
VIL A Brief History of the English lan- 
guage. By James Hadley, LL. D., profes- 
sor of the Greek language and literature 






















XIl. COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


XIII. The Metric System of weights 
and measures. XIV. Explanatory and 
pronouncing dictionary of the names of 
noted fictitious persons and places, in- 
cluding familiar pseudonyms, surnames 
bestowed upon eminent men, ete. XV. 
A pronouncing gazetteer or Geographical 
dictionary of the world, containing over 
25,000 titles, briefly describing the coun- 
tries, cities, towns, and natural features 
of every part of the globe, compiled from 
the most recent and authentic sources. 
XVI. A pronouncing biographical dic- 
tionary, containing 10,000 names of note- 
worthy persons, with their nationality. 
their station, their profession or occupa- 



















tion, and the dates of their 
birth and death. XVII. 
Pronouncing vocabulary 


in Yale college, revised by 
George Lyman Kittredge, 
A.B., Harvard university. 


III. do-G 3 of Scripture propernames. 
V he e — sich By Aw XVUE Pronouncing vo- 
gust Fick, Ph. D, professor cabulary of Greek and 

Latin proper names. XIX. 


at the University of Bres- 
lau, Prussia. IX. Ex- 
planatory Notes on the 
Revised Etymologies. X. 
A Guide to Pronuncia- 
tion. XI. Orthography— 
Rules for spelling. 


A pronouncing vocabu- 
lary of common English 
Christian names, with 
their derivation, signifi- 
cation, and diminutives, 
or nicknames, and their 
equivalents in several 
other languages. 





Webster’s 
International Dictionary 


“The Authentic, Unabrid q 
Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion.” 


XX. Quotations, words, phrases, proverbs, and colloquial expressions, from the Greek, the Latin, and mod- 
ern Pa languages, pad pepe occurring in English books, in periodicals, and in conversation, rendered in- 
to English. XXI. Abbreviations and contractions, arbitrary signs used in writing and printing. XXII. 
classified selection of pictorial illustrations. 








© © ° Webster’s International Dictionary is a superb royal quarto. It measures within a fraction of 10 by 13 Inches 
Brief Description in size when closed. It is 41-2 inches thick. Weight, fifteen (15) pounds. Number of pages, 2126. IIustra- 
tions, 4000 in number. Many colored plates. Binding, full sheep, “so strong, it never wears out.” Indexed—thumb-insert, leather index, and marginal 
index. Contains eight times as much matter as the Bible, being sufficient to make 75 ordinary volumes that usually sell for $1.00 apiece or more. 
Complete in one magnificent volume. 


This Great Work Is Given Absolutely FREE 


TO ANY ONE WHO SENDS US TEN DOLLARS FOR TEN NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS TO THIS JOURNAL AT ONE DOLLAR EACH 


If you have any geen: in getting ten new subscribers, get five or more, or even three, if you can do no better, and refhit the balance in cash, 
ye ——— be the $10 required. Two renewals for one year of old subscribers, or one renewal for two years, will count the same as one new 
subscriber. Thus 


10 pays for 10 new subscribers to this journal, costing $10, and also includes one WEBSTER’S ? fe) f 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, as above, price, $10.75. You get for $10 what costs e 

Each new subscriber will be given this journal for the balance of this year free. The American Agriculturist Year 
A Dollar Present Book and Almanac and Weather Peseeusts for 1901, a volume of 500 pages, 6 x 9 inches, will also be sent free to each 
new subscriber. This book and this journal for balance of year are easily worth a dollar, so that the club raiser is making a dollar present to each 


rson who pays him.$1 fora newsubscription. Such an inducement, on top of the incomparable value of this journal on the farm or in the rural 
ome, should make it easy for everyone who wants the great dictionary to get up a club of five or ten new subscribers. 
4 If you do not wish to canvass you may yourself pay $5 for five new subscriptions, adding $5 more 
A Present for Your Friends to aake up the $10 required. These na be people likely to be interested in this journal. Specif: 
such by writing (P) against their name, and we will send each of them a handsome card stating that you have paid $1 for a year’s subscription, whic. 
is sent to them with your compliments as a Christmas present. 


How Every Reader May Get It 


For $10 we will send you three years’ subscription to this journal and the ace ey This offer applies to old as well as new subscribers. All who 
accept it will receive a copy of tne American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1901, while new subscribers will receive the numbers for the re- 
maiider of the year free. You thus receive $14.25 in value for only $10, and get this great work at but little more than half its cost. 

Every school committee, school teacher, minister, lawyer, etc., as well as farmers and other people, should embrace this rare chance. Its yee = 
never occuragain. Act quickly before it is #00 late. Don’t stop to write, but take this copy of our journal and goto work instantly. Or sen 7 1e 
address of tne people you will call upon, and we will mail a sample copy of this omy to each one, after which you can get their subscriptions 
without difficulty, the more so as each new subscriber gets a present worth one dollar,as above stated. Remit by money order, check, draft or regis- 





tered letter. Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. : 
s NBW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, ~ <s99, marguette gaitding. os watt atop. 


SHIPMENTS of the book will be in every case. direct from regular stock of G. & C. Merriam Co., sole owners and publishers of Webster’s International Dic tionary. 
book will be carefully packed and sent by express at receiver’s expense, charges light by special arrangement with express company for handling large numbers. 


SEE LAST PAGES OF THIS ISSUE 
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Cheap Cold Storage Ice Houses. 


THERON L. HILES, ILLINOIS, 





A reliable cold storage room must hold a 
temperature of 34 to 38 degrees F inside, 
against one of 60 to 90 outside, with a mini- 
mum consumption of ice. The insulation 
of the walls, floors and roof is of the first 
importance. A store of ice sufficient to 
keep the ice chamber supplied is essential. 
The entrance initio the room of air or of any 
article at a temperature above 34 degrees 
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FIG 1, COLD STORAGE ROOM. 


I’ causes the ice to melt in the process of 
cooling this air or article down nearly to 
the temperature of ice. To keep the room 
in good working order the supply of ice 
must not be allowed to run too low or the 
circulation of the air in the room will be 
retarded and its temperature will rise. This 
results in increased moisture and general 
deterioration of efficiency of refrigeration. 

The air in the cold storage room circu- 
lates according to natural laws and there- 
by accomplishes very important ends. In 
any space in which air is confined the cold- 
est air, by reason of its greater weight, set- 
tles to the lowest levels, forcing the lighter, 
warm air to rise. Air at all ordinary tem- 
peratures contains moisture or vapor of 
water. The capacity of warm air to hold 
moisture is greater than that of cold air. 
Warm air coming in contact with a colder 
surface deposits a portion of its moisture. 
Warm and moist air also absorb odors 
which arc deposited along with the mois- 
ture. By referring to* Fig 1 the direction 
of the air currents may be followed, as in- 
dicated by the arrows. 

At ordinary temperatures the specific 
heat of a volume of water is about 800 times 
that of an equal volume of air. Fruits, 
vegetables, butter and meat contain from 





























FIG 2. 


REFRIGERATOR ICE HOUSE, 


50 to 90 per cent of water, while their sol- 
ids have a higher specific heat than air. In 
reducing a cold storage room loaded with 
goods of this description, to a temperature 
near to that of ice, it is apparent that the 


circulation of the air performs important 
functions. It carries the cold of the ice 
into contact with the goods, thus cooling 
them and gathering up heat, moisture and 
odors from the goods which it deposits on 
the ice. 

Animal and vegetable substances, when 
stored, generate gases, principally carbonic 
acid gas. This gas is-heavier than air and 
collects on the floor of the room. The air 
in the cold storage room should be kept 
pure, cold and reasonably dry. If too dry, 
moisture is extracted from the goods in 
the room, which are. shriveled in conse- 
quence. If too moist, damp and mold en- 
sue. Where the moisture in the room is 
greater than the circulation of the air can 
handle and prevent a deposit of moisture 
upon walls or goods, chloride of calcium 
(muriate of lime) placed in wooden vessels 
in upper part of the room, near warm air 
flues, will dry the air by absorption of 
moisture. 

To remove the carbonic acid gas dissolve 
caustic seda in water, in wooden pails, and 
after it has cooled down set around on the 
floor of the room. This solution will ab- 
sorb the gas and should be changed occa- 
sionally. The following points are to be 
observed in building a cold storage plant: 
Thorough insulation when building, ample 
supply of ice, gravity air circulation, regu- 
lation of humidity and gases. 

Fig 1 shows a sectional view of a cold 
storage room of the best arrangement. It 
is very much superior to any other design 
and should always be employed where the 
best resuits are desired. Fig 2 is a sec- 
tional view of a combined ice storage house 
and a refrigerator. It is a cheap method 
which answers fairly well for farm use. 
The circulation is not so good as that of 
Fig 1, and it will not give as low a tem- 
perature. It is superior to a small ice box 
and for domestic purposes gives good satis- 
faction. At @is the opening from ice house 
into ice hox of refrigerator; d is the ice box, 
e f openings for air circulation, 6 drip pan, 
¢ waste pipe which can run into the milk 
vat. 

a 

A Simple Ice House—A square house, 
with a shed roof and with doors arranged 
as shown in the cut, makes the cheapest, 





























and in some respects, the best, sort of an 
ice house. The cross timbers of the roof 
are boarded and battened on top for a 
roof. Boards are then nailed over. the 
lower side of these roof timbers, making 
the roof double, with an open air space be- 
tween. This keeps off the sun’s heat to 
a very marked degree. 





Keeping Chestnuts for Seed—M. J. V.: 
Chestnuts may be readily kept by mixing 
the nuts with clean, moist sand and bury- 
ing them in some dry place in the open 
ground. It is best to put them in small 
boxes. They need not be buried below the 
reach of frost, but merely deep enough to 
prevent injury from every changing tem- 
perature. Care should be taken to pick out 
all imperfect and wormy nuts before the 
seed is put away for winter. Some recom- 
mend keeping them in a fairly dry place in 
the house. This method is not always sat- 
isfactory, as the nuts are liable to dry up, 
and by springtime become incapable of ger- 
mination, 








FARM REFRIGERATION 





Farm Wagon Economy. 

The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in the 
great amount of labor it will save, and its great durabil. 
ity. The Electric Wheel Co., who make this Electric 
Handy Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have 
solved the problem of a successful and durable low-down 
wagon at a reasonable price. 





This wagon is composed of the best material through- 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel hounds, 
etc, Guaranteed to carry 4000 lbs. These Electric Steel 
Wheels are made to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
in any hight desired and any width 
of tire up to eight inches. With an 
extra set of these wheels a farmer can 
interchange them with his regular 
wheels and havea high or low-down 
wagon at will. Write for catalogue 
of the full “‘ Electric Line” to Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quiney, Ill, 


mm BOS OF ALL 


because it does the best work. 
Before buying a feed mill send 
for circulars and as our 
guarantee on the Impro 


BOSS 
FEED MILL. 


It grinds all kinds of grain, wet 
r dry, coarse or fine, with greater ease than any 
other millmade. No friction, extremely light draft. 


Woodcock Feed Mill Co., Box 10, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


UT AND SHRED 


all kinds of green and dry fodder Sa 



























with th WOLVERINE 

Cutters and rs. Has knives with 

4 cutting edges, It is a great improvement. 

You can also attach our new Shredder Head to 

our cutters, two greatly improved ma- 

chines in one. ty fly wheal =A safety stop feed lever—saves 
ends enham Swivel carrier any length desired. We have 58 
styles, sizes and kinds of Cutters. Anythirg any mancould want, 
for any Hand power mach ine cuts 234 tons an hour. Large 
cst oul ton Si PRIGE. $2. 95 and up. Send at once for our 
in 5 minutes. large illustrated, catalogue, It 
contains everyt “paws | needed on the farm. Remember we are the 
——ee mail orde: eal + meaagengy house on earth, that our prices are the 
lowest because 


have no agents and deal only direct with 
Marvio Smith Co, 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicag 0, ills. 
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you you 
SHOULD MUST 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course, a Complete Library K 


containing all publications on Rural 
Topics should be the aim of every one in- 
terested in rural affairs. Make a start, if 
you have not already done so! If you 
already have some books, add to them and 
thereby increase your knowledge. We 

are the largest publishers of 
rural books in the werld! And 
what we do not publish we will be glad to 
getfor you! Our publications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine,Poul- § 
try, Pet Stock, Dogs, Apiary, Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Shooting, Architec- 
ture, Vegetables. Forestry, Insect 
Pests, and Housekeeping 


in all their branches. All of them are by 
practical men. many of whom have worl 
wide reputations. 


FREE Our Brief Descriptive | Cate, 
jorue pages) wi 
Tree of giarse teall applyin ihe same. 


Our +A owing S 
mintegue. a7) 


y 9 inches, 50 Wiesteolnene thoroughly tudened a ities and 
aut ore, and containing Detsiled Descriptions of ail the best 
books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents in stamps— 
which only pays the postage. 


ware ORANCE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGO,ILL: 
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A Short Wheat Crop Secured. 





4A PERVERSE SEASON FROM START TO FINISH— 
BOTH SPRING AND WINTER WHEAT SHORT—TO- 
TAL CROP ONLY 510,000,000 BUSHELs. 





N the face of the cumula- 
tive disasters which en- 
compassed the wheat crop 
from seed time to har- 
vest, a production of 510,- 
000,000 bu is a remarkable 
exemplification of the 
Berta Raecerrr i marvelous resources of 

agriculture in our domain. In spite of a 

season in which weather conditions seemed 

all out of joint, drouth prevailing when 
rain was needed and rain coming in del- 
uges when dry weather was imperatively 
demanded, the total crop is equal to our 
normal production 10 years ago. Last year 
American Agriculturist reported a winter 
wheat seeding of fully 28,000,000 acres, with 
the crop sown under only reasonably satis- 
factory conditions. At that date the gen- 
eral opinion was that the crop was start- 
ing well and that the large acreage insured 

a heavy production. 

This journal, however, pointed out that 
the fall growth was irregular and that Hes- 
sian fly was present in the Ohio valley to 
an extent worse than even local observers 
were aware. The conditional average was 
reported at 90, but this showing was quali- 
fied with the statement, ‘‘taken as a whole 
it appears that the area.planted is moder- 
ately large, but while the condition  re- 
ported is reasonably high, there are quali- 
fying circumstances which do not encour- 
age any expectation of large crop results.” 
Winter conditions were reasonably favor- 
able, but the amount of fly damage proved 
greater than anyone had expected, and as 
a result the spring condition of the crop 
was very low in the states of the Ohio val- 
ley. In the wheat territory west of the 
Mississippi river conditions were favorable 
throughout the season, but east of that 
stream each monthly report showed a con- 
dition lower than the one preceding and 
the final: result was practically a winter 
wheat failure in three states of the Ohio 
valley. 

This failure in O, Mich and Ind was off- 
set by an extraordinary rate of yield in 
Kan, Okla and Tex, so that the total win- 
ter crop slightly surpasses that of ’99. One 
of the peculiarities of the season was the 
crop history of Cal. Early a large yield 
was expected for the state; at harvest time 
it was believed that more than a normal 
crop had been gathered, but when thresh- 
ing was completed it appeared that the 
appearance of the fields had been mislead- 
ing and the actual rate of yield was much 
under what was anticipated. 

American Agriculturist makes but one es- 
timate of the crop each year, and that at 
this date when sufficient data from thresh- 
ing are available to warrant an estimnate 
of the rate of yield. Threshing returns and 
local estimates of the rate of yield based 
upon them have now been received from 
practically every county in the country and 
these returns and local estimates have been 
consolidated into state averages. It will De 
noted from the table which is appended 
that the area harvested is some 3,000.000 
acres smaller than that sown last fall, this 
loss of acreage being the result of the par- 
tial crop failure in the Ohio valley. The 
state averages of yield make an aggregate 
yield of winter wheat of 329,510,C00 bu, or 
an average rate of yield for the whole 
breadth of 13.0 bu per acre. On July 1 we 

















For Week Ending October 13, 1900 


stated in our report that the indications 
then might be accepted as forecasting a 
crop of about 320,000,000 bu, a, forecasr close 
enough to form a handsome tribute to the 
accuracy and careful judgment of our lo- 
cal correspondents. 

The following statement shows the esti- 
mated acreage harvested, rate of yield and 
total product of the wheat crop of ’00, by 
states, the estimates for recent years be- 
ing appended for purpose of comparison: 

THE WHEAT CROP OF 1900 BY STATES. 


Winter Acres Pera Bushels 
New York 353,000 15.1 5,330,000 
Pennsylvania .. 1,250,000 4 18,625,000 
TORRES’ so-0ccccsss 1 17.5 21,000,000 
Arkansas -» 238,000 10. 8 2,516,000 
Tennessee .-. 1,109,000 10.9 12,088,000 
West a oy 47,000 9.0 4,023,000 
Kentucky . ... 1,019,000 13.1 13,049,000 
CME fe sucks ccunces ee 5.2 7,280,000 
Michigan .. 1,250,000 7.2 9,000,000 
Indiana svccse 2000,000 6.4 9,600,000 
Illinois .......... 1,328,600 it 15,538,000 
Wisconsin 195,000 11.0 2,145,000 
Minnesota 100,000 10.0 1,000,000 
Towa ak buasee 85,600 15.0 1,275,000 
Missouri coccce Lpanignee 13.0 15,951,000 
Kansas osocc ss ane ue 17.9 77,855,000 
Nebraska ...... 550,000 18.0 9,900, 00: 
California , 2,651,000 9.3 24,654,000 
Oregon F 427,000 18.0 7,686,000 
Washington 325,000 24.2 7,865,000 
Oklahoma ...... 1,114,000 18.5 20,609,000 
ee ere 3,247,000 13.0 42,211,000 

Total .........-25,800,000 13.0 329,510,000 

Spring 
New England 9,000 17.5 158,000 
Michigan 29,000 9.5 276,000 

‘SIE: 5s <5. bs 002s 87,000 11.2 974,000 
Wisconsin 705,000 14.5 10,223,000 
Minnesota -. 4,900,000 10.5 51,450,000 
Iowa . 1,425,000 15.6 22,230,000 
Kansas - 110,000 7.0 770,000 
Nebraska ....... 1,515,000 12.0 18,180,000 
North Dakota .. 3,250,000 6.3 20,475,000 
South Dakota .. 3,100,000 6.5 20,150,000 
Califortia. 2... . 97,000 8.0 176,000 
Oregon .......++« 895,000 14.4 12,888,000 
Washington .... 664,000 18.5 12,284,000 
COME Si cccssacs TE 12.3 10,160,000 

TOCA is ioccvess Be oy 10.2 180,994,009 
Ager nel .42,972,000 11.9 510,504,000 
1899 . . 45,251,600 12.5 565,350,000 
ere . 45,619,000 715,000,000 
TONE ob a Riesiinams . 39,167,000 15.0 589,003,000 


THE TRIALS IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 
The acreage seeded to spring wheat was 
reported in June as slightly larger than the 
previous year and therefore the largest on 
record. At that date the conditional aver- 
age of the crop was moderately high, 91.8. 
The caution was uttered’*in that _ report, 
however, that, there was a lack of soil mois- 
ture in the northwest that had continued 
since the previous harvest, a condition 
which made the crop entirely dependent 
upon the current supply of surface mois- 
ture; should even a moderate drouth be ex- 
perienced the crop was in great danger. 
The experience of June showed that the 
caution was well given, as a drouth lasting 
throughout that month reduced the general 
average of condition for the crop by nearly 
40 points, a loss for a single month without 
a parallel in the history of wheat growing. 
Rains came early in July, sufficient to 
make such wheat as had not been irrepar- 
ably destroyed, but not, early enough to ma- 
terially improve the general crop prospect. 
During July and Aug weather conditions 
in the northwest were generally: favorable, 
but the crop in other spring wheat terri- 
tory suffered so that improvement in one 
section was offset by further loss elsewhere. 
Since harvest the weather conditions in 
the northwest have been entirely unfavor- 
able, continued rains delaying cutting, pre- 
venting stacking, closing threshing opera- 
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tions and causing some further loss of 
quantity and material damage to quality. 
The quality of the wheat harvested in the 
northwest was unusually high, as is apt to 
be the case in a dry year, but the constant 
rains since harvest have caused some heat- 
ing in shock, sprouting and impairment of 
quality. The effect of post-harvest weather 
on the number of bushels of wheat secured 
will not be important, for after wheat is 
cut it will practically all be threshed in 
some shape. In quality, however, the recent 
excess of moisture is damaging, 

Threshing returns and local estimates cof 
rate of yield have been tabulated for every 
spring wheat county, and the average rate 
of yield appears as 10.2 bu per acre. This 
is one of the lowest yields ever reported, 
but in addition to this indication of fail- 
ure it will be noted that the spring wheat 
area harvested is less than that reported 
sown last June by nearly 2,000,000 acres, On 
the basis of this rate of yield the spring 
wheat crop is estimated at 180,994,000 bu 
against 268,743,000 bu last year. 


The Com Crop Made. 








Killing frosts were not experienced this 
year until the close of Sept, and as a con- 
sequence the season was amply long enough 
to mature practically all of the corn crop. 
A little of the very latest corn, especially 
that planted on abandoned winter. wheat 
acreage, failed to mature, but the propor- 
tion of the whole crop is too insignificant 
to cut any figure. The weather of Sept 
was favorable for ripening and drying out 
of the crop in most of the belt, though the 
late rains in Ia and Mo have delayed this 
finishing touch of the season. 

The present report is the last of the sea- 


son prior to American Agriculturist’s 
estimate of rate of yield made af- 
ter the crop is .gathered and husk- 


ing under way. From the data of this re- 
port it is safe to forecast the probable crop 
result, as the rate of yield is usually -in 
close harmony with the final report of ton- 
dition by our correspondents. The general 
average of corn this month, as consolidated 
from local county averages, is 83.7, an im- 
provement of 0.4 point during Sept. Last 
year at this date the final report of condi- 
tion was 85.1. 

With the exception of some light and 
chaffy corn in the territory west of the 
Missouri river due to drouth, the general 
quality of this year’s crop is high. Some 
damage to corn after ripening is reported 
in Mo, Ia and western Ill, as a result of 
high winds and blowing down of stalks, 
followed by heavy and somewhat continu- 
ous rains during the latter part of Sept. But 
this will disturb quantity very little and 
quality not much more, as the area af- 
fected is small in comparison with the to- 
tal crop breadth. -Next month when husk- 
ing data shall be available, an estimate of 
the crop in detail, by states, will be pre- 
sented. 





Satisfactory Yield of Oats. 





The final report on rate of yield of the 
oats crop makes an average very closeiy 
according with the rate suggested by the 
last returns of conditional average. Taken 
as a whole, the season was reasonably fa- 
vorable for this crop, with the exception of 
the northwest and in Neb. In each of these 
excepted districts the rate of yield was cut 
very low by reason of severe drouth at a 
critical stage of crop development. In the 

{To Page 347.] 
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Threshing Field Corn. 


J. W. BIDWELL, WISCONSIN, 
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If the corn has mot been cut with a har- 
vester and bound, start a shock by tying 
four hills of standing corn and make of 
medium size so that it can be handled eas- 
ily. For a 12-horse-power thresher take six 
truck wagons, having ratks covered with 
boards, even on top. Have two men to 
hand corn to loader, each taking one-quar- 
ter of a shock. The loader commences to 
load at front end of wagon as high as he 
can reach, movimg backward as his load 
fills in front. With six teams there are two 
at thresher all the time, one on each side. 
The driver does the um!oading. 

Corn is fed to a thresker as other grain. 
Twa men are required to stack or mow 
away the fodder in stack or barn. The 
threshed corn is Naded into a wagon in 
sacks or loose, and afterward put into a 
bin with a scoop. The very best time to 
do this work is the beginning of winter, 
or freezing weather. This work requires 
six men with teams, fcur men in field to 
hand un, two men to stack fodder, one to 
handle sacks, two to haul grain and the 
thresher hands. This outfit will thresh from 
30 to 40 acres a day. 


Fall Plowing Conditions. 


L. D. SNOOK, GEORGIA, 








Where spring wheat or cats are grown, 
fall plowing should be done on an exten- 
sive scale, as under usual conditions it per- 
mits the sowing of these grains from two 
to three weeks earlier than is possible when 
the plowing is delayed until spring. In the 
fall or early winter, plowing can often be 
done at the least expense, there being no 
other timely work for team or men. The 
team is fully hardened to heavy work and, 
notwithstanding the short days, more work 
is accomplished than during the longer 
days of spring when the team is not in- 
ured to hard labor. Low lands can often be 
plowed at this season, which the snow and 
spring rains would make qui‘e impossible 
to plow in the spring in time for a sea- 
sonable crop. Upon fall plowed land wheat 
and oats are often sown when the bottom 
of upturned furrow is still frozen solid, 
and upon the earliness of sowing these 
crops depends the profit in their produc- 
tion. 

Fall plowing can be done when the up- 
turned furrow looks sleek and greasy from 
so thuch moisture in the soil. This condi- 
tion will do no harm, as the freezing that 
soon follows tears to pieces the most com- 
pact clods, leaving the surface soil soft 
and friable, while if done under the same 
moisture conditions in the spring the re- 
sults would be the reverse. Fall plowing 
of a stiff sod not only causes every furrow 
to act as a drain to absorb the rainfall, but 
the upturned furrow contains the wire and 
cutworms, and thus exposed they are 
frozen to death. If you desire to test the 
benefit of fall plowing, plow a wide strip- 
across the field in late fall and the balance 
at the usual time in the spring and note 
the results at harvest time. Particularly 
if the land be a sod, you will be surprised 
at the results, 


Digestibility of Corn Fodder. 








‘When the ears are ground into corn and 
cob meal, corn fodder shows a higher per- 
centage of digestibility than any other 
good coarse food stuff,- being 8 per cent 
higher than timothy hay and 14 per cent 
more than clover hay. Contrary to the*be- 
lief of many practical feeders, digestibil- 
ity is increased 6 per cent by grinding the 
ears, and the value of the ears alone is 
increased nearly 20 per cent.” 

, This is. due to the fact that complete 
mastication is not accomplished where ears 
are fed alone, and much of the grain passes 
through the animal. The Ill exper sta found 
that the edible portion of the corn stover 


has a nutritive value fully equal to that of 
timothy hay, which it closely resembles 
in composition and digestibility. The fol- 
lowing shows the digestion coefficients for 
corn fodder: Dry matter 67.5, ash 23.4,. pro- 
tein 43.3, fat 65.7, fiber 67.7, carbohydrate 
extract 74; and for corn stover, dry matter 
58.2, ash 22.5, protein 37.4, fat 55.2, fiber 70.3, 
carbohydrate extract 60.6. 





Topdressing Wheat—In the fall of ’98 we 
sowed-a field of wheat. About two acres 
were plowed in Sept and wheat sowed Oct 
1. Owing to late plowing, the wheat on 
this part looked very bad during the fall 
and we topdressed it with a very thin ccat 
of manure. This he!ped the wheat very 
much, but the great success was in the 
magnificent set of clover obtained, and far 
superior to any other part of the field. 
The clover grew so thick after the wheat 
was cut last year that ragweeds could not 
grow on this part. Last fall after we 
sowed wheat we took all the grass from 
three acres of potatoes and topdressed the 
wheat as it was coming up. During the 
winter all of the manure was put out on 
the wheat. That which was_ topdressed 
with grass was the best and that which 
has been manured was much better than 
what was not manured. By topdressing 
wheat we get more wheat, get a set of 
clover, a good crop of hay and a fertilizer 
for corn in the shane of a fine sod of clover 
roots. We also sow timothy at the time we 
sow wheat, a peck to the acre of both 
timothy and clover.—[W. H. Riddle, Carroll 
Co, Md, ' 


Corn Harvesters are giving poor satis- 
faction in this section, The stalks are tan- 
gled badly and when the harvester picks 
them up a great many of the ears are 
knocked off. It is necessary to follow with 
a wagon and pick up this corn, which 
amounts in some cases to over 25 per cent 
of the crop. There is also a tendency to 
mold where the band g-es around the 
bundle. Of course, wet weather has had 
much to do with this. 
blown down as badly as here this year, cut- 
ting by hand is more _ satisfactory. The 
stalks can be picked up and put into the 
shock in better shape. There is no ten- 
dency. to spoil, for the shock is loose 
and the air passes through readily. Not 
as much fodder is being shredded this year 
as usual, largely for the reason that shred- 
ded products mold quite readily. There is 
not much corn cut in this section and farm- 
ers think they can get along just about as 
well without expensive machines. Of course 
a lot of good feed goes to waste which 
ought to be utilized in some way.—[T. B. 
Wiley, Allamakee Co, Ia, 








Selecting Seed Corn—For a number of 
years farmers have been advised to go 
through their cornfields before gathering 
time and select the best ears for seed. I 
do not believe this will result in much im- 
provement unless the non-productive stalks 
can be cut out before the pollen.is distrib- 
uted. If these inferior stalks fertilize the 
stalks which produce the large ears, much 
improvement is impossible. In my own 
case I plant a small plat with the hills 4 
ft apart each:way. I give good cultivation 
and when the tass2l emerges from the stalk 
and before pollen is shed, I cut out every 
stalk that has less than two good ears. A 
few years of this kind of selection will re- 
sult in a greatly increased yield. For this 
seed patch of corn I select ground as far 
away from other corn as possible.—[J. O. 
Mauson, Pennsylvania. 





Burned-over Muck Swamp—c. A. L.: 
You cannot do much with the muck swamp 
which has been burned over until the land 
is drained. Drain it thoroughly, then plow 
shallow, pulverize the ground well and seed 
this fall with a mixture of timothy, red- 
top and clover, to which a little orchard 
grass may be added. Possibly if the water, 
does not stand too long, the early part of 
the season, you can get a good stand of 
grass. 





- tual means. 


I think when corn is- 





WORK OF THE SEASON 


The Home Mechanic. 
Easily Made Movable Fence. 


The fence shown in the illustration is 
very satisfactory for placing around straw 
stacks or using for pasturing calves, sheep 
or hogs on green crops, such as rape, arti- 
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DETAILS OF MOVABLE FENCE. 


chokes, clover and the like. The panels 
may be 12 ft long and the pickets 4 ft high. 
The support for the panels has no brace 
on the inside. If this brace is present, the 
animals get under it and displace the fence, 
The notches are large enough to admit 
ends of two panels. Some farmers consider 
3 ft high enough for a sheep fence, and the 
hight may be reduced one foot if thought 
best. 





Scalding a Large Hog—It often happens 
that where a farmer does his own butcher- 
ing, he has not at his command a caldron 
large enough in which to dip the animal 
for scalding. Where this is the case he is 
forced to resort to one of several ineffec- 
The best method is to thor- 
oughly saturate old, fine hay and cover 
the dead animal with it, packing it closely. 
Then pour the boiling water over it, leav- 
ing it until sufficiently scalded for the hair 
to slip easily. This method is much better 
than using blankets. While it may not be 
quite as effeetual as dipping into the wa- 
ter, it has the advantage of saving much 
heavy lifting.—[J. L. Irwin, Nemaha Co, 
Kan. 


A Post Pulling Device which I have 
found very satisfactory consists of a lever 
of 2x4 in oak, 7 ft long, placed in an upright 
of 2x6 in and 2% ft long, as shown in the 





2°x6"x 2'6" 
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“posT PULLING DEVICE. 


illustration. The lever is fastened 1 ft from 
the end. A pointed piece of steel bent 
slightly in the form of a hook is fastened 
to the end of the lever. To use it, put the 
upright on the ground, about 1 ft from the 
post, raise the handle and force the sharp 
steel point into the post and pull down on 
the lever, which will raise the post out of 
the ground. I find it one of the handiest 
tools on the farm.. One man can pick it up 
and carry it anywhere on his shoulder, and 
it takes but an instant to put it into posi- 
tion for use. 





On Heavy Soils manure should be ap- 
plied at a greater depth than on light ones. 

We are trying to show how much @ 
smooth, well-kept lawn can add to a farm. 
Our plain, old-fashioned home, Maplehurst, 
is on the crest of a gentle rise in a 10-acre 
rectangle. A double curve like the letter S 
brings the driveway past our front door. 
Bluegrass has established itself under the 
maple, elm, apple, cedar and dogwood 
trees and we are keeping it cut and smooth. 
The prospect is pleasing. We are trying to 
combine the usefuf and the ornamental.— 
CW. B. Doak. Hamblen Co, Tenn. 





The Corn Crop Made. 


[From Page 345.] 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys the season was 
very favorable and the rate of yield is above 
the average for a series of years. 

The average rate of yield of oats is re- 
turned at 29,9 bu per acre, compared with 
an average of 30.4 bu last year, this de- 
crease being largely the result of the drouth 
diminishment in the sections indicated. The 
acreage is reported at -29,171,000 acres,° an 
increase over that harvested last year of 
only 240,000 acres, or an increment smaller 
than was anticipated early in the season. 
On this basis the total crop of oats is esti- 
mated by American Agriculturist at 832,250,- 
000 bu against figures last year of 869,140,- 
000 bu. The quality of the crop when har- 
vested was especially good, except that 
some light grain was secured in the drouth 
district. Excess of rain following harvest 
in many parts of the oats belt, especially 
in Ia, Mo and the northwest, delayed 
threshing, and to a considerable extent low- 
ered the quality of the grain. It may be 
pointed out, however, that with oats or 
any other small grain, when the crop is 
once in shock the probability of any ma- 
terial shrinkage in quantity is very remote 
and the tendency is always to overestimate 
the damage suffered in quality. 

The acreage, yield per acre and total crop 
of oats by states is estimated as follows, the 
total for previous years being shown for 
comparison: 

THE OATS CROP OF 1900 BY STATES. 








Acres Pera  Bushels 

New York . 1,424,000 28.5 40,584,000 
Pennsylvania . 1,223,000 28.8 35,222,400 
OE ies eens ators 703,000 36.4 25,589,200 
Arkansas ......-+0% 287,000 22.0 8,514,000 
Tennessee ..eeee 409,000 21.0 8,589,000 
West Virginia . 143,000 22.1 2,720,300 
Hentmcky «..cs.ciee 510,000 23.4 11,934,000 
CR ack s cee eke as 6 1,198,000 30.8 36,898,400 
Michigan ......c.e- 964,000 33.1 31,908,400 
Indiana ..........-. 1,268,000 30.7 38,927,600 
TRS. bc kedds ction 3,672,000 35.0 128,520,000 
Wisconsin ........- 2,033,000 29.6 60,176,800 
Minnesota . . 1,810,000 22.9 41,449,000 
BE 2306 dea ccnseus 4,157,000 33.8 140,337,600 
DAHISNOUTE ~ 26 oc cscscce 1,193,000 31.8 37,937,400 
KR AMGRS 2c nceccscoced 1,102,000 30.6 33,721,200 
Nebraska ......:++.- 1,619,000 20.3 32,865,700 
North Dakota ..... 586,000 10.0 5,860,000 
South Dakota ..... 721,000 18.7 13,482,700 
CeROOMER. sic cacse 47,000 23.9 1,123,300 
CITE b.ndcsecs estes 205,000 21.7 4,448,500 
Washington 87,000 31.9 2,775,300 
CUE oon cvwdsuisoane 3,710,000 23.9 88,669,000 

0 eR Prey 29,171,000 29.9 832,254,000 
1899 pe eeeeee «+ 28,931,000 30.4 869,140,000 
W898 ... cece voces ce ee 128,104,000 27.8 798,958,000 
1897... ccc eee cece + 29,191,000 27.8 814,051,000 

During the past year our domestic con- 
sumption of oats has been large and the 


demand has not only absorbed the liberal 
crop raised last year, but has trenched very 
materially upon the reserves carried over 
from previous crops. This year, with a crop 
rather smaller than last, and with old re- 
serves reduced to very moderate figures, 
there is every indication, should busiress 
conditions throughout the country remain 
as favorable as they now are, that satis- 
factory prices will rule for the crop. In 
Chicago No 2 oats are now quotable around 
22c per bu, compared with 23c one year 
ago and 22@2ic in 98. 
a 


Building Up Our Apple Export Trade. 


Those interested in the apple export 
trade were never more hopeful of secur- 
ing a permanent foothold on the continent 
of Europe; while exports there have been 
considerable in the aggregate, yet not gill 
that is desired. Germany is a fairly good 
consumer for U S and Canadian apples, 
and we make occasional shipments as dis- 
tant as Austria. France has never taken 
many apples from this side the ocean, and 
difficulties have been great in building up 
this trade. It is to be hoped that the 
splendid advertising secured at the Paris 
exposition of the past summer. will result 
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in a markéd increase in our exports td 
France. 

Representing the dep’t of agri, Acting Po- 
mologist William A. Taylor has been in 
charge of exhibits at Paris, doing all he 
could to properly advertise our splendid 
fruit. Through the courtesy of Sec A. 
Warren Patch of the nat’l apple shippers’ 
ass’n, we herewith print extracts from Mr 
Taylor’s address recently made before that 
body relative to the exhibit of American 
fruit: ‘‘We endeavored from the begin- 
ning to make the exhibits distinctly na- 
tional, each state to receive credit for ail 
the fruit that came from it. Our first dif- 
ficulty was lack of refrigeration for fruits 
in France, but this was overcome. At the 
second competition, May 9, we showed 
three times as much fruit as the rest of the 
world together, France included. We took 
more than twice as many awards On. ap- 
ples as the rest of the world, including 
France, and have continued to ho'd that 
relative position up to the close of Aug. 

“We found first that our fruits were not 
known in France. Dealers, consumers and 
growers all showed a very lively interest 
in the exhibit. There is a very short sup- 
ply of fruits in the Paris market after 
March 1, and prices exorbitant; after that 
date fcy apples selling at wholesale at 
about 1 franc (20c) apiece. It is evident 
there is room for some choice American 
fruit in the French market each year after 
Jan 1; whether or not there is before that 
time I do not know. The apple barrel as a 
package is practically unknown. As to 
relative merit of boxes and barrels for ex- 
port shipment, we are satisfied that as now 
handled in transatlantic commerce, the 
barrel will carry better than the box and 
the fruit will arrive with fewer bruises. 

“There is every indication that the trade 
will start fn a natural way this fall. The 
dangers that we wish to warn you against 
are, first, the sending of anything that is 
not strictly first-class; second, do not face 
your barrels. We did not see any snide 
stock of any kind“of fruits and vegetables 
in the markets of Paris; everything is 
spread open and is clean and straight. It 
would be fatal to American trade to have 
a package of stuffed fruit shown there un- 
der an American label. We believe there 
is a chance there, as wéll as in other coun- 
tries of Europe, for American fruit. We 
found active interest from consumers of 
other countries, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Germany and Austria, and 
even‘from Hongkong, and many inquiries 
as to whether they could get American 
apples for their markets. The only ship- 
ment I could learn of previously made by 
Americans and Canadians was One Over a 


year ago, which arrived in a bad condi- 
tion, receiver disappointed and no further 
orders.”’ 

sia ic 


The Number of Immigrants which ar- 
rived in the United States each fiscal year 
ending June 30, from 1880 to 1900 was as 
follows, according to statistics furnished by 
F. H. Larned, acting com’r general of im- 
migration and labor: 


Yr Nu Yr No Yr No 
700 448,572 "93 439,730 86 334,203 
"99 «311,715 "92 =579,663 "85 395,346 
"98 229,299 "91 560,319 *84 518,592 
’97 = 230,832 "90 455,302 °83 603,322 
"96 §©343,267 "89 444,497 "82 =788,992 
"95 «258,536 "88 546,889 "81 669,431 
"94 «285,631 "87 490,109 





Rye Crop Measured—It is now possible 
to closely approximate the U S rye crop 
of ’00 and returns of American Agricultur- 
ist correspondents summarized indicate a 
total yield of about 24,000,000 bu. This is 
nearly a normal, and returns by states will 
be printed next week. 





A Strong Barley Market is accounted for 
in part by the very moderate to smail pro- 
portions of the U S crop of 0%. This ap- 
proximates 81,815,000 bu, agains: 97,000,000 
bu the previous year. Our final report in 
detail will appear next week. 





[7] 
Basket and Question Box. 


Mixing Fertilizers and Ashes—J. C. J., 
Tenn: There can be no harm in mixing un- 
leached wood ashes with fertilizer, provid- 
ing the latter is dry, and sowing them with 
wheat. Ashes will not work well through 
the fertilizer attachment of many grain 
drills because they contain too many smail 
pieces of charcoal, nails and other matter 
that would -clog the drill. 
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Value of Frosted Sorghum—W. .L. W.: 
The effect of frost on the feeding value of 
sorghum is not well understood, but it will 
doubtless depend largely upon the condi- 
tion in which it is cut and the manner in 
which it is cured and stored. If the sor- 
ghum is cut very soon after frosting and 
is cured so as not to mold, I do not think 
any serious results will obtain. There are 
records of sorghum poisoning. cattle from 
eating second growth stalks after frost in 
the field, but I am not aware of such evil 
results where the first growth is cut and 
cured after being frosted. Let us hear 
from farmers and feeders on this point 
and secure more definite information.—[B. 
A. Bennett, Neb Exper Sta. 


The Grain Weevil—R. C. W., Allegheny 
Co, Md: The remedy inquired for is bisul- 
phide of carbon, This is sure death to all 
insect life, but it is highly inflammable, 
and proper care must be exercised in its 
use. To rid a granary of weevil, the place 
must be made perfectly air-tight. Then 
place the bisulphide in open vessels on the 
top of the grain and close the door for at 
least 24 hours. This will kill every weevil 
and will not injure the grain in any way. 
A specially strong form “fuma’’ is now 
made for this purpose. 


Your Nose 


That is what you should breathe through 
—not your mouth, 

But there may be times when your ca- 
tarrh is so bad you can’t breathe through it. 

Breathing through the mouth is always 
bad for the lungs, and it'is especially so 
when their delicate tissues have been weak- 
ened by the scrofulous condition of the 
blood on which catarrh depends. 


Alfred E. Yingse, Hoernerstown, Pa, suf- 
fered from catarrh for years. His head 
felt bad, there was a ringing in his ears 
and he could not breathe through one of 
his nostrils nor clear his head. 

After trying several catarrh specifics 
from which he derived no benefit, he was 
completely cured, according to his own 


statement, by 
s Sarsaparilla 








Hood’s 


This great medicine radically and per- 
manently cures catarrh by cleansing the 
blood and building up the whole system: 


HOoopD’s PILLS are the favorite cathartic. 25e. 











For Steam, Gas and Water. Good as 
Tested, Re-painted, Re-threaded a 
lings furnished. Ranging in lengths d coup: 
All Sizes. Write for are 
Jise fOr HOME FARM ong E 
ise for 
ae. oA M an BIELD, 


m Sheri 
aterial, Hardware, 
at half price. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


Y + 35th & Iron Sts., CHICAGO. Z 















a SPECIAL PRICES, 
? OSGOOD r.cs: 


Catales aon Write now. BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 














RAMS ix" oo well sa sbut (hem 
the alves ~ well as shut them 
A eh A ene my water. More water 

than any ram 


raised 
a | x ia 0O., Mariboro. N. EL 
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Setting Apple Trees Accurately. 
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In setting out a young orchard it is high- 
ly important that the trees be set exactly 
in geometric order, 
exactly in line with 
each other in two di- 
rections. An orchard 
presents a much more 
attractive appear- 
ance if care is exer- 
cised in this direc- 
tion, and the looks 
of an orchard prove 
to be an important 
factor if a time comes 





when it is desired to 
sell the orchard, 
H// Bs } Now one cannot set 
a =F ty a ' trees in a perfect line 
dh “% by sighting along the 
ye ftw line of trees as they 


TRIPOD FOR SETTING are set out. The tops 

TREES. obscure the view, 
and when the row is finished some trees 
will be found much out of line. Setting out 
stakes beforehand will not answer, since 
each stake must be taken up in order to dig 
a hole. An excellent plan is shown in the 
cut. Set out small stakes in the exact 
spot where each tree is to stand. Make a 
light tripod, as is shown in the cut, with 
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those for spring use shoutd be placed in a 
dry, frost-proof pit outside. 

Squashes and pumpkins should be picked 
as soon as rine. They are injured by even 
a light frost. Handle carefully, do not re- 
movg the blossom end, and leave 3 or 4 in 
of the stem on. Put them on a thin layer 
of clean straw in the barn or garret until 
danger of frost, then remove to the cellar. 
If placed on a shelf where they will not 
teuch each other, they wi:l keep longer 
than if piled in a-heap. Store onions in a 
cool, dry place, where some air can reach 
them. Never store roots of any kind in 
large heaps. Beets, carrots, turnips and 
radishes should be put in barrels or boxes 
and covered with sand or soil. If 3 or 4in 
of soil is put over and arourd them there 
is no drying up of the roots and they will 
keep fresh until spring. 

Leave the celery in the grourd until just 
before hard freezing. Put it in a box and 
pack sand or wet soil around it. In pack- 
ing be careful not to get any of the sand 
between the stalks. Set the box in a dark 
part of the cellar, examine it frequently 
and if the plants begin to wilt, water the 
roots without wetting the stalks. 

Cut off the roots and remove the outer 
leaves of the cabbages and wrap them in 
five or six thicknesses of newspaper. They 
will keep well in this way for winter use, 






Plants and Flowers. 


The Freesia for Winter Blooming. 


W. N. PIKE, NEW YORK. 





A rich, sandy potting soil is preferable, 
and a five or six-inch pot will accommodate 
half a dozen bulbs—one in the center and 
the remainder in a circle about au inch 
from the side of the pot. Cover about an 
inch deep, water thoroughly and sez out 
of doors in some cool, shaded spot pro- 
tected from rain. Cover over with straw 
or mulch of some kind to keep dark ind 
cool while roots are forming, and examine 
frequently, giving water when the soil ap- 
pear® dry on top. <As soon as the shoots 
begin to prick through the soil remove the 
mulch and gradually accustom to sunlicht. 
Keep them out of doors and in full sun- 
light until there is actual danger of freez- 
ing, taking them into the house nights 
when necessary. They are not a tender 
plant and prefer a cool temperature. 

When no longer safe to keep them ont- 
doors during the day, place them in a 
sunny window of a fireless room and keep 
them there as long as the temperature does 
not go down to actual freezing. If neces- 
sary, they may be removed over night to 
a room having a fire, but during the day 








a cord and weight, arranged as shown. Set 
the tripod over the stake so that the weight 
at the end of the cord will be exactly over 
the stake. Now pull up the stake and dig 
the hole for the tree, without moving the 
tripod. Set the tree so that when. the 
weight is lowered, it will touch the trunk. 
In this way every tree will stand finally 
in the exact position of the row of stakes 
first set out. 





Gathering and Storing Winter Vegetables. 


DOLA FAY, IOWA, 





The work of gathering and storing the 
vegetables should be done with care and 
judgment. The keeping and best edible 
qualities of vegetables are often destroyed 
by careless and untimely gathering and 
improper storing. Defer the work until 
there is danger of freezing, and choose a 
bright, clear day. In taking up roots of 
all kinds, be careful not to bruise them. 
A careful sorting is necessary, and such 
as are immature, bruised or show the least 
sign of decay should be thrown out. Do 
not leave them exposed to the air and sun, 
but cover with soil until ready to store 
away. Only the vegetables required for 
winter use should be stored in the cellar; 








HORTICULTURE AT PARIS EXPOSITION 


This is one of two large iron and glass buildings devoted to French horticulture. 
plays of fruits, vegetables, plants and flowers, horticultural implements and supplies. 


but those for spring should be buried in 
trenches. 

Improving the Garden Soil—When I 
came here 10 years ago, the ground was 
almost useless in midsummer. It was a 
heavy clay and baked hard as a stone, The 
lawn covers about five acres and as it was 
well filled with trees there were several 
tons of leaves each fall. These were carted 
into the garden and, plowed under in the 
spring. The texture of the soil has been 
entirely changed and now the ground could 
not be in better shape to withstand drouth, 
[Alfred P. Edge, Harford Co, Md. 





Destroying Cutworms—The only insects 
that, with us, are troublesome in the gar- 
den are cutworms. But since burning all 
rubbish and plowing late in the fall, so as 
to break their cells and turn them under 
at a time when they are unable to make 
another, they have done us little injury.— 
[James B. King, Manitoba. 





Mulch the Asparagus Bed—At the ap- 
proach of winter the asparagus bed should 
be mulched at least 4 in deep with well- 
rotted manure. This should be spaded in 


each spring. Salt is a good fertilizer also 
and can be used at the rate of 2 Ibs to the 
square yard, 


Brine from pork is good, too. 


It was well filled all summer with 








dis- 


give a sunny, but cool window if possible. 
Water freely and as often as needed, and 
when the buds begin to show among the 
sword-like leaves, a light application of 
ecme liquid fertilizer may be given once a 
week. When the first flowers begin to open 
give an hour or two only of morning sun, 
then remove to a shaded location which 
will make the flowers more lasting. 





Lifting Dahlias—After the frost has 
killed the tops, cut off the stalks about 5 in 
above the ground. Cut the soil all around 
the plant to a depth of a foot or more, 
taking care to keep not less than: a foot 
away from the center of the plants. Then, 
using the spade carefully, lift the plants, 
being particular not to break off any of 
the attached tubers. Take considerable 
soil with the clump and remove carefully 
to a storeroom, where they will not freeze, 
and permit them to dry out for several 
days, when they .should be removed to 2 
frost-proof cellar and stored side by side 
in boxes. If the cellar is very dry, it will 
be necessary to fill the boxes with dry sand 
to preserve the vitality of the tubers. When 
the time comes to plant, dig holes targe 
enough to hold the whole clump, and plant 
without dividing.—[B. S. Higley, Maho- 
ning Co, Ohio. 











Cultivation a Substitute for Water. 
JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, NEW YORK, 





The hot, dry spring of this year has 
shown the capacity of plants and their 
needs in a remarkable way. Last fall I 
planted some raspberries in the garden, 
all in single rows across it to keep them 
from running into a mat. Most of them 
were in a part of the large inclosure that 
had been sown to wheat and seeded, but 
a few were set in the carefully cultivated 
part. 

July 4, when the big shower raised the 
drouth for the time being, the berry bushes 
in the wheat, more than half a dozen va- 
rieties of red, black and long blackberries, 
were about ready to die. The leaves were 
curling up and the fruit was most’y gone. 
The rows in the cultivated part were all do- 
ing quite well, and would have stood the 
drouth some time yet. The plants had been 
mostly too small to bear, so that not much 
observation could be made as to fruit. 
Hoeing is the best substitute for water. 





More Fruit Awards at Paris. 





In the temporary competition in the hort 
dep’t at Paris, ending Sept 1), first prizes 
were awarded as folows: General collec- 
tions of fruits, division of pomology, U 8 
dep’t of agri, for the crops of 1893 and 1900; 
collection of apples, 1899 and 1900, Ill state 
hort soc;. collection of apples and pears, 
1899 and 1900, N Y state commission; col- 
lection of apples, 1899, Mo state hort soc; 
collection of apples, 1900, Howard A, Chase, 
Mt Pocono, Pa; collection of apples and 
pears, 1900, J. Elmer Bradley, Lyons, N Y. 

The fruit of the present season exhibited 
Sept 12 was shipped from New York Aug 
29 in refrigeration on the American ‘line 
steamer New York. Col Brackett reports 
that it reached the exposition in good-con- 
dition Sept 7 and was installed Sept 10 and 
11 for inspection bythe jury on: Wednes- 
day, Sept 12, just two’ weeks after leay- 
ing New York. Up to-Sept 12,. American 
exhibitors in the hort section -had been 
awarded prizes as follows: First prizes 47, 
seconds 38, thirds 14, honorable. mention 10, 
or a total of 109. The competitions. for 
Sept 26, Oct 10 and Oct 24 are yet to be 
heard from and conclude the showings at 
Paris. 





Aspara gus Culture. 


S. A. COOK, GEORGIA. 





Asparagus is not so readily grown as rad- 
ishes and turnips, at first, but since one 
planting endures for 10 to 20 years, it pays 
for the extra care required during the first 
year or two. It is not necessary to start 
a plantation from the seed, as there are 
plenty of reliable persons who make a bus- 
iness of supplying one and two-year-old 
plants and at very reasonable prices. In 
a small way asparagus is grown in beds 4 
ft wide. On a large scale it is grown in 
the field like any other crop with rows 4 ft 
apart and plants 18 to 24 in in the row. 
In the south the plants may be set out in 
Nov. When plants are obtained from 
northern localities it may be in-March or 
later before the plants can be moved from 
the nursery. 

A good sandy loam is the best soil for as- 
paragus. The soil should be deeply broken, 
working in a liberal application of ground 
bone, mixed bone from dust up to pieces 
large as a pea and even much larger. With 
the bone also, hardwood ashes, or cotton 
hull ashes, a peck each of ashes and bone 
to every 15 or 20 square feet. .Lay off broad 
furrows 2 ft apart if in beds, and deep 
enough so that the tops of the plants will 
be 3 in below the surface. Trim off all long 
and broken roots and spread: out the re- 
‘maining roots evenly in every direction in 
the “trench, throw in a little soil and tamp 
down firmly, sprinkling in at the same time 
bone meal freely. Finish with covering the 
plants evenly. One-year-old plants I think 
are preferable, but two-year-old may be 








used with advantage if put in properly. If 
the bed is not mulched at once with pine or 
other straw, weeds must be kept down with 
the hoe or harrow. 

Let the plants grow all they will the fol- 
lowing year and the next generally. In 
the autumn after the frost kills the tops, 
cut these off nearly to the ground and pile 
and burn so as to destroy any seeds that 
mature. The second or third year, accord- 
ing as one or two-year-old plants were 
used, cutting may begin, but this should 
not be too close. After that, take all that 
you can get. Top-dressings of any good ma- 
nure should be given every winter if its 
need is indicated by inferior growth. Con- 
over’s Colossal is a good enough variety, 
but Palmetto, Barr’s Mammoth, Moore’s 
are preferred by other growers. With good 
cultivation there is really but little differ- 
ence betewen the various sorts. 

Foreigners Fear San Jose Scale—The 
German gov’t continues to closely watch 
all imports of American apples as a pro- 
tection against supposed danger from this 
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pest. Official advices state that hitherto 
cases of San Jose scale have been found 
most frequently among apples wrapped in 
tissue paper. and packed in boxes, whereas 
such infection has rarely been detected in 
ordinary sound merchantable fruit handled 
in barrels. The statement is made that 
this probably. results from the fact that 
these fcy American appl.s come from a 
district especially infected by the scale, 
while the states along thenorthern frontier, 
N Y, Mich, Wis, Ia, etc, are generally free 
from it. German importers suggest that 
before being wrapped and packed, the high- 
class apples should be carefully wiped and 
brushed, especially at the end of the core, 
so that whatever scale exists might be 
easily removed, and whole shipments of 
such expensive fruit now liable to be con- 
demned would pass the insnection. 





{ have been reading American Agricul- 
turist for several years and have always 
found it up to date and a most profitable 
paper for the farming community.—[W. H. 
Hiunter, Buncombe Co, N C. 


PREPARE fo WINTER: 


FixUp Your FARM and POULTRY BUILDINGS 
by using FS 


NEPONSET#2: ROOFING 





poultry-houses, etc., can af- 


HE best low-cost roofing and siding on the market. 
Made from good rope stock, not wood pulp... Con- 
tains no tar. Give it an occasional coat of- paint 
and it will last for years, keeping. out the ‘wind, 
. frost, rain and snow. Considering its trifling cost — 
about a cent per square foot—no one who has sheds, 





ford to be without it. 

To those who keep fowls 
it is invaluable, as by its use 
the fowls, being kept #arm 
and dry, lay well during the 
winter, when ‘ there’ Ss good 
money in eggs.’’ 

Sold by dealers ia rolls of 

100, 230 aad 500 square feet 

respectively, each roll con- 

taining the necessary tin 
caps and nails. 

For a permanent roofing 
for barns, etc., there’s noth- 
ing better than our 


PAROID 


READY ROOFING. 


A postal brings sample of “Neponset” and 
Paroid,” also name of nearest dealer. 


F. W. BIRD 6 SON, 
East Walpole, Mass. 








Western Office: Chicago, Ill. 
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Feeding for Profit. 


Finishing Off Hogs for Market. 
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THE WHOLE MATTER TERSELY COVERED BY THE 
GREATEST PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC AUTHOR- 
ITY IN THE WORLD, PROF W. A. HENRY, DI- 
RECTOR WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The successful hog feeder must keep in 
his mind a good many scientific as well 
as practical facts if he is to make the most 
out of his business. In regard to feeding 
stuffs, he should clearly distinguish at all 
times what nutrients the various articles 
furnish and what his animals require, He 
early learns in studying the subject that 
such feeds as skimmilk, buttermilk, mid- 
dlings or ship stuff, gluten feed, peas and 
oatsgmre all rich in protein, which go:s to 
build up the muscles or the red meat of 
the body, and also rich in ash, which builds 
up the bony framework. Grasses-and clo- 
vers used for pasture purposes also assist 
swine in building up their bodies. Corn 
is par excellence a carbohydrate and fat 
food, its purpose in feeding being to build 
up the fatty portion of the animal body 
and to aid in keeping it warm. Wheat and 
barley are intermediaté, furnishing consid- 
erable muscle and bone-building material, 
while being largely of a fat-building order. 

With this explanation we can easily un- 
derstand why brood sows before farrowing 
and while suckling their young and grow- 
ing pigs, both before and after weaning, 
should all receive a liberal supply of such 
feeds as are named in the first list. The 
best of all these feeds for young pigs, all 
things considered, are skimmi'k and but- 
termilk, for nature intended milk for young 
animals. Skimmilk is likewise useful for 
feeding fattening hogs. As an average of 
many trials conducted by -the writer, it 
was found that 475 lbs of skimmilk fed in 
connection with corn meal saved 100 lbs 
corn meal with fattening hogs, Next to 
skimmilk for growing pigs comes’ wheat 
middlings (ship stuff), which feeding stuff 
is most appetizing and highly appreciated. 
Rich in ash, it builds up the bones, and 
carrying much protein, it favors muscular 
development. Most swine feeljers can se- 
eure from one source or another éither 
skimmilk (or buttermilk, which is practi- 
cally the same thing) or middlings. With 
these feeds they are able to produce good 
shotes. 


RATIONS FOR AUTUMN FEED LOTS. 


This season of the year many farmers 
are directly interested in the question of 
fattening their hogs. Their pigs have 
reached the period where they are called 
shotes, and having built up good frames of 
bone and muscle, they await fattening. 
Cheapest of all feeding stuffs for fattening 
hogs generally available in our country is 
Indian corn. The supremacy of America 
as a pork-producing nation is due to Indian 
corn and to its great fattening powers. 
About 500 Ibs corn will produce 100 Ibs 
gain with shotes. If they are lean but 
healthy and with vigorous appetites when 
the feeding period begins, they will lay on 
the first gains at. the rate of 100 lbs gain 
for 400 Ibs of shelled corn. If high feed- 
ing continues more than seven or eight 
weeks and the pigs are then quite fat, it 
will require nearly or quite 600 Ibs of 
shelled corn for 100 lbs of gain. 

Many farmers query whether or not it 
pays to grind corn for hogs. I have been 
experimenting for five years and find vary- 
ing results. Sometimes there has been an 





actual loss by grinding the corn to meal | 


for fattening hogs, and other times quite a 
considerable gain. In general, for healthy, 
vigorous hogs, lean in flesh, grinding the 
corn does not seem to pay, while if we wish 
to push the animals ahead ravidly we can 
get them to eat more feed ard make some- 
what faster gains by reducing the corn to 
meal by grinding. Of course old or hard 
corn should always be either reduced to 
meal or well soaked before feeding, Where 
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the fattening period is to continue as long 
as eight weeks, some _sk'mmilk, middlings, 
oats or other secondary feeding stuff should 
be given. Such feed not only furnishes nu- 
triment, but increases the palatability of 
the feed and aids, apparently, in the work 
of digestion. Two feeds always give better 
results when given together than each 
would if fed separately. Fattening swine, 
especially those getting much corn, should 
always be fed some salt, and it is impor- 
tant that they have a supply of such sub- 
stances as wood ashes, hard coal ashes, 
corn cob charcoal, etc; even lime, _ soft 


brick or soft sandstone are eagerly eaten 
and seem to have a good effect. Perhaps 
these substances correct acidity of the 


stomach, or they may be useful in killing 
intestinal worms. At. any rate, since there 
is a strong craving for them, and the an- 
imals seem to thrive when such substances 
are supplied, they should not be withheld, 
OUTSIDE OF THE CORN DISTRICTS 

barley will prove a most useful grain feed 
for swine. The Danish experiments and 
the experience of Canadian farmers in pro- 
ducing fine pork all confirm the high value 
of barley in the quality of pork it pro- 
duces. For mere increase in weight, corn 
leads barley by about 8 per cent, but corn 
pork is softer and of not so high quality 
generally as that made from barley. Wheat 
is about equal to corn for pork production 
so far as making gains are concerned. Both 
the wheat and barley are useful in feed- 
ing young pig's, because they contain con- 
siderable protein. Oats are a useful feed 
in the hands of the intelligent pg raiser. 
Shotes, and especially breeding stock, are 
apt to lie too much of the time in their 
warm beds in the winter and not get 
enough exercise. They can be forced to 
take exercise by sprinkling oat grains thin- 
ly over a feeding floor. The animals will 
then have to pick up the grains one by 
one, and in doing so will ke compelled to 
remain on their feet and walk about con- 
siderably. For very young pigs, the oats 
should be ground and the hulls removed by 
using the sieve. The part removed can be 
fed to cattle so there is no waste. Young 
pigs can be fed oatmeal made into por- 
ridge with warm water, and on this food 
they will thrive amazingly. Such meal is 
an excellent substitute for skimmilk or 
middling’s, or better yet it can be fed in 
combination with them or along with the 
corn or corn meal. , 

I do not wish to be understcod as saying 
that young pigs should have no corn. When 
feeding skimmilk, middlings, etc, a third 
of the nourishment for these ycung ani- 
mals can be made up of corn and corn 
meal, and as they*get older the proportion 
can be igcreased until with hogs shut up 
for fattening, two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the ration can consist of corn. 

The excessive use of corn with young pigs 
is plainly shown by the weak bones which 
they possess and their over-fat condition 
while young. In some feeding experiments 

{To next page.] 








HEEP AND WOOL 
Best Treatment for Breeding Flock. 


A, F. WHITE, 


NEW YORK, 


Clover hay is one of the very best feeds. 
For a grain ration, my favorite feed is oats. 
bran and peas, with roots or ensilage for 
succulent feed. I prefer roots to anything 
else and find that I never have too many. 
If I do not have good luck in rais'‘ng root 
crops during the summer, I put up ensilage 


as the very best substitute. Whatever 
feed is used, give it at regu!ar intervals 
and not too much at a time. Make up a 


schedule for feeding and then stick to it. 

x0cd care and regularity are the secrets 
of success in the stock business. I always 
have a box of salt for the sheep to run to 
and am seldom troubled with disease. The 
time to doctor a sheep is before it gets 
sick. When it once gives up, it is in most 
cases lost. I think it far more profitable 
to spend my time in finding out what 
caused the sickness, in order to keep the 
remainder of the flock healthy, rather than 
attempt to doctor sick sheep. 

I always know when my ewes ought to 
begin to lamb, and put forth every effort 
to have everything ready. Give the young 
sheep a good start, for early development 
is worth everything to the shepherd. The 
lamb must be pushed frem birth until 
ready for sale. There is no stopping place. 


—$—ae—— 


The Wool Situation is a little more sat- 
isfactory from the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer. There has been a long fight be- 
tween buyers of the raw staple and hold- 
ers, and prices have shown some tendency 
to sag. But in the past week or two, more 
business has been accomplished and a 
somewhat steadier undertone is noted. The 
demand for woolen goods is fair but not 
urgent, and manufacturers are reporting 
slightly increased sales to the clothing 
trade. The foreign wool markets are slow, 
but the London sa'tes of colonial and for- 
eign fleeces, beginning this week, are ex- 
pected to bring more animation, with of- 
ferings liberal. During the past few days 
Ohio XX fleeces have sold at 28c per lb in 
Boston, Mich X offered at 22c and Mich fine 
unwashed selling at 15@16c. Western wools 
are more active in the eastern markets 
and at Chicago, prices without important 
change. 





Unrestricted Pasturage of public lands 
is rapidly denuding them of native grasses, 
and while working to the irjury of the 
western ranchmen, will be of benefit to the 
small farmer. Unless some system is adopt- 
ed for improving and maintaining the pas- 
ture on the free rarges, it will not b? many 
years before they will be of little value. 





IF YOU WISH A DURABLE-MACHINE BUY 


THE IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR. 
; Repairs in 5 Years Only $1.00. 


LOGANSPORT, IND., April 23, 1900. 


I have had a No.5 U.S. Separator now for's years and am very 


much pleased with it. I have not spent $1.00 ont pegerre so far, and it 


skims very clean. 


OTT BARNETT. 


For Clean Skimming, Durability, etc., the U. S. is unequalled. 
Catalogues and prices free for the asking. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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cc: | Kent ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the Cheapest. For description and sainple address 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., - - - Winchester, Ky, 


Agricultural Books 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 





Send to ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, Chicago of 








Finishing off Hogs for Market. © 





[From preceding page.] 

made years ago I fed pigs after they had 
reached 100 lbs, exclusively on corn from 
12 ‘to 15 weeks. When these pigs were 
killed their bodies were found to be a mass 
of fat, and their bones were greatly weak- 
ened, as was found by testing them in a 
machine made for such purposes. They 
were different looking animals from others 
of the same litters which had been fed 
during! the same’time on a variety of feed- 
ing stuffs. 

It is not difficult to believe that pigs 
whose bones are weakened and whose 
muscles are but partiallydeveloped through 
imperfect feeding are more susceptible to 
hog cholera than animals in full vigor 
through exercise, pasture and liberal feed- 
ing with a variety of nutritious foods. 
While poor feeding will not and cannot 
develop hog cholera, in and of itself, it can 
certainly put the animals into a susceptible 
condition when that dread disease appears. 





The Season’s Lessons for Dairymen. 


E, L. VINCENT, NEW YORK, 





The season just ending has many lessons 
for the thoughtful man. One of them is 
that general farming is in the long run 
most reliable. In many parts of the coun- 
try dry weather has very materially short- 
ened the hay crop. Where men did not 
foresee the coming trouble and put in lib- 
eral pieces of corn to supplement the short. 
age in hay, winter stares them in the face 
with empty mows and an abundance of 
stock on hand. Th’‘s stock must either be 
carried through cold weather on grain or 
turned off at a loss. The result is, cattle 
are very low in price. Not once in 4 life- 
time do we see cows sel‘ing as cheaply as 
at the present time in those sections which 
were most seriously affected by the drouth. 
Good cows coming into milk in the spring 
are to-day worth only from $15 to 20 per 
head. And many are selling for even less 
than that, Calves, sheep and lambs go 
along with cows in price. 

If we had been a little more cautious 
about g»tting overstocked with cows, we 
would be better off. The pendulum has 
been swinging toward dairying for a few 
years back, and now we are caught. We 
must get out the best way we can. But 
should we not firmly resolve that here- 
after we vill not run so largely to one 
branch o1 farming? M xed farming is the 
safest. Again, we should learn from the 
experience of this year that it is wise to 
be prepare for any kind of a season that 
may chance to come. It is said that any 
fool knows enovgh to carry an umbrella 
when it ratns. It is a wise man who takes 
one along when the sky is fair.. Who could 
have forerold last spring that the hay crop 
would be so nearly a failure in 1900? If we 
had all known that, we would surely have 
planted a good piece of corn. But we didn’t 
know it, and many of us are sadiy lament- 
ing the fact now. 

Prudence would have suggested that we 
should be on the lookout for just the thing 
which did happen. Corn is a splendid crop 
to raise every year, drouth or no drouth. 
No one ever was guilty of saying that he 
was sorry he had so much corn. The trou- 
ble is to get enough. Here is a chance to 
turn over a new leaf. If we err, let it be 
on the right side, and plant corn. Expe- 
rience ought to have taught us this long 
ago. 


High Quality Horses in Sharp Demand. 


The scarcity of really good horses, and the 
high prices which buyers are paying, has 
been generally commented on by our cor- 
respondents everywhere. The influence of 
the bicycle or the automobile is not now 
seriously felt, nor is it likely to be. The 
bicycle fad has passed and the use of the 
wheel has settled down to its proper place. 
The automobile will follow in the same way. 











LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


The horse will never be supplanted in pop- 
ular favor for pleasure driving and riding. 
There is a greater demand for saddle horses 
than before the bicycle was known. The 
prices obtained for driving horses have 
been higher this spring than ever before. 

At a recent sale in New York, a trotting 
bred gelding brought the enormous sum of 
$7800, while one pair of harness horses 
brought $5000 and another pair $4800. This 
bay gelding could trot a little and was well 
bred, but his speed amounted to nothing, 
for there are at least 100 road horses in 
New York that could show him their heels. 
Breeding cuts no figure with a gelding. His 
sole value was in his ‘looks’ when going, 
for at rest he was no handsomer than hun- 
dreds of others. But some man was willing 
to pay this price for the sake of appearing 
behind a handsome horse in Central park. 
This incident shows two things: First, that 
there is lots of money to spent about New 
York, and second, that a high quality horse 
will bring a big price. Could this horse have 
been mated, the pair might have brought 
$20,000, for two well-matched animals will 
bring more than double the price of one 
of them. There have not been enough high 
quality horses of any class, whether it be 
heavy harness, light driving, saddle or draft, 
to supply the demand, which is likely to re- 
main constant for a long while. 

Keep Small Flocks—It is not profitable 
to take more than two, or at most three 
crops of lambs from the ewes, as the fleece 
gets lighter every year and the sheep soon 
get unhealthy. In no case, where the ewes 
prove barren, or have prematurely lost 
their lambs, or show wildness, do I breed 
them again. To keep up a strong, robust 
flock the culling should be close. Before 
shearing divide the flock and put the ewes 
and lambs in one, the sheep to fatten in 
another and the yearlings in a third flock. 
The smaller the flock the more thrifty. 
Frequent change of pasture is desirable.— 
[B. R. H. 





All Milk Vessels, buckets, cans, churns, 
cream vats, butter workers, etc, should 
not only be washed clean every day, but 
should be treated to steam or boiling water 
at least once a week. By submerging in a 
large wash boiler full of boiling water and 


keeping them there for 10 minutes, they 
ean be nicely cleaned. 
Peanut Meal in connection with hay, 


straw and roots, produces milk with lower 
fat content than when malt spirits or mo- 
lasses are substituted for the meal. 


Cows Fresh in Fall are usually more 
profitable than those fresh in spring. This 
is especially true where winter .dairying 
can be practiced. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval ‘‘Alpha” and “‘Baby’ Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Stvles—Sizes. 


Prices $50.-to ¢800.- 
Save $10-per cow per year. end for Catalogue. 
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National 


The closest skimming, light- 
est running, and most eco- 
nomical hand separator. To 
prove this, we will give 
you ten days’ trial 
without charge. 


, Use it 
Ten Days Free 


and if you find a fault in it, return at our 


expense. Full particulars on request. 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N.J. 
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| CERTAIN IN ITS EFFECTS AND DOES NOT BLISTER. 
5 Kingston, N, Y., Sept. 19, °98, 
Gents;—Your Kendall's Spavis Gure i have heed tor the 
last two years, and I think itis the best medicineI ever saw for 
Spavin and Splint, and will ly_Tecommend it to my 
friends. Yours respectfull WM. PROCHNOW, 
Such endorsements as the above area 


ure, also A Treatise 
c the Horse,” the book free, or address 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 








How do you SKIM? 


There’s a vast difference 
between skimming with a 
cheap Separator and skim- 
ming with a 


REID 1900 
Hand Separator 


the most faultless skimmi 
\ ing ma- 




















chine has been made. 












| Can Sell Your Farm 
scription aud elit ‘pies and Fearn my aueceeefal plas: 
4 earn my successinu le 
Ww. M. OSTRANDER, 1215 Filbert St., Phila... Pa, 


— Beware of 
> Dealers 


Who say they sell some- 
thing equal to 


© f 
Vv s ie . 
eterinary Pixine. 
They are mistaken. Nothing can be more effective. Don’t 
remain in the dark. Avoid mineral products; they heal 
unnaturally, if at all. No man would dare use them on 
himself. Insist on having VETERINARY PIXINE—the 
paxety animal and vegetable preparation—the most scien- 
ific and natural—the most speedy and vital—healing 
Ointment that can be produced. e absolutely guaran- 
teed cure for chafed and sore necks, scratches, hvof ro’ 
and all sores and skin affeccions on horse, cow an 
domestic animal. Cures without scab or scar. ney 
back if it fails. 
PRICE: 2 oz. box 25c., 8 oz. box 50c. 
(At all Druggists and Dealers, or mailed postpaid. 


Troy Chemical Co., Troy, N.Y. 


THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. HitEs. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, dairy- 
men, ice dealers, produce slippers, meat Denne cold 
storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. ——s many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book is illus- 
trated by cuts of the too!s and machinery used in cutt 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses an 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. Cloth, $1.00, 

Catalogue free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P!.,New York. 
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WEEKLY. 
This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 


South, wherein it most largely circulates. 
COPYRIGHT, 1900. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
Pifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 

e year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
R paid. Thus Jan, ‘Ol, shows that yment has been 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, ‘01, to February 1, 
1901, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. . 
DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be id. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the subscribers should sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 


scriptions, Terms sent on application. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents r i 
14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, * mine 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing adver- 
tisers, state that you saw their “ad” im American Agri- 
eulturist, so they will do their best by you and also credit 
us with your trade. American Agricuilturist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
iness in the Middle or Southern States. 


OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
1arantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
ft means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
d that the advertiser is so reliable 


until we are satisfie 
Our 


that any subscriber can safely do business with him. 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, ete, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the eirenmstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage.stamps 
{but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 
money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
Lafayette Place Marquette Buil 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 13, 1900. 











The manufacture of the cheaper grades of 
paper from hay is among the fascinating 
possibilities. Some progress in this direc- 
tion has been made in Europe and the proc- 
ess is said to be simple. If practicable, 
this is a much better proposition than the 
manufacture of paper from wood pulp, 
which is now doing so much to cut serious- 
ly into the forest reserves of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, New York, Maine and Canada. 





The fall and winter meetings of agricul- 
tural, horticultural, dairy and other farm 
organizations have begun. As with the 
fairs this season the attendance at the 
ecpening conventions is larger than usual 
and the interest exceptionally good. The 
discussions are always animated and 
freighted with valuable practical sugges- 
tions. Much of the advance in agriculture 
is due to these fall and winter meetings. 
Every farmer should attend as many as 
possible and in no case miss the institute 


in his county. 
I 


The canal association of Greater New 
York has within a few days begun an act- 
ive campaign “of education” looking to- 
ward the securing of that sixty millions. 
The promoters are more ingenious than 
frank. They cite Chautauqua county ex- 
perience in higher freight rates last season 
the moment the canal clesed for the win- 
ter, and have wrongfully intimated that in 
case the enormous appropriation is not 
granted by the people, the Erie canal as it 
is to-day will be abandoned. The plain peo- 
ple will not have this dust thrown in their 
eyes. In the future as in the past long 
stretch of years, a moderate annual out- 








EDITORIAL 


lay, wisely and honestly used, will serve 
to keep the Erie canal and its branches in 
good condition and hold rail freights within 
bounds. 





To Our Readers. 

Invbued with the spirit of twentieth cen- 
tury progress, endowed with the largest ex- 
perience, the greatest capital, the most 
complete manufacturing outfit and the fin- 
est and most far-reaching organization of 
any agricultural journal in the world, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist enters upon the new cen- 
tury with a profound purpose to usher in 
even larger prosperity, higher civilization 
and broader happiness amecng the farms 
and homes on the plains, in the valleys and 
among the mountains of the middle and 
southern states. 

We realize to the full the brilliant future 
that lies before this region. It will continue 
to exert large power in the industry, agri- 
culture, civilization and economics of the 
greatest nation in the world’s history. And 
the influence of this section in all these re- 
spects will be largely governed by the men 
and women, by the boys and girls, who till 
her farms and make her rural homes. 

To be their indispensable, practical help 
in everyday work on the farm or in the 
home is one mission of American Agricul- 
turist. To be a guide in selling and buying, 
thus winning the largest possible return for 
the farmers’ labor, is another object of this 
journal. Also to be an assistant and in- 
spiration in a grand uplifting of all identi- 
fled with agriculture and country life, in- 
cluding tle women and children, as well as 
the men folks. 

Our record for over fifty years, and the 
support already won by American Agricul- 
turist, is the best pledge for the future. But 
the insight into a few of our plans for 
1901 (printed on second cover) is enough 
to convince any who is not acquainted with 
American Agriculturist of the unprecedent- 
ed value it returns for the nominal sub- 
scription of only one dollar a year. 

Significant of this high purpose is the ar- 
rangement made by the publishers of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for bringing the great- 
est lexicon and family educator within 
reach of the masses. The announcement of 
it, in last week’s number, is followed by 
further particulars in this issue. 





Harvest ended, small grains are generally 
secure and going rapidly into consumptive 
channels at fair prices. Frosts in the corn 
belt held off until early October, and this 
great American crop was matured in splen- 
did shape. The wheat crop from initial 
work at seed time until threshing was sub- 
jected to unusual influences and the year 
now closed is unique in the history of 
American agriculture, with records broken 
in more than one direction. The area 
seeded was larger than ever before, the 
area plowed up and sown to other crops or 
totally abandoned passed all precedent, the 
extent of territory involved in the differ- 
ent disasters that overtook the crop was 
without parallel, similar extremes in weath- 
er conditions had never before been met 
and even after the crop was harvested dis- 
aster pursued it.. That the volume of the 
wheat crop finally secured reached moder- 
ate proportions is a matter of congratula- 
tion. Despite the efforts of the “bears” on 
the Chicago board of trade the market is a 


healthy one, and the belief general that 
our surplus above home requirements will 
be wanted by foreign consumers. The ar- 


ray of crop reports in this issue of American 
Agriculturist are well woith careful study 
on the part of the grain grower, the dairy- 
man and the stock feeder. 





In asking for the support and votes of 
the farmers in this fall’s elections, the fact 
must not be lost to view that the coming 
session of congress will take up the Grout 
bill for final action. This measure, which 
was pigeonholed in the closing hours of 
the last session in June, is designed simply 
to force oleo to sell for exactly what it is. 
When colored in imitation of butter it must 





pay a tax of 10c per 
other Hand, the reduction of 
on oleo in its natural 
to Y%e per pound wil make it possi- 
ble for the man who really wants to 
eat the bagus stuff to procure it at a much 
lower cost than heretofore. In this con- 
nection it will not be amiss to name the 
congressmen who dfi everything in their 
power at the last session to prevent the 
Grout bill coming before the house. They 
are Wadsworth of New York, Lorimer of 
Illinois, Bailey of Kamsas, White af North 
Carolina, Williams of Mssissippi, Stokes 
of South Carolina and Allen of Kentucky. 
Dairymen who insist that silage is not 
the proper food for milch cows will find 
little consolation in the results of an ex- 
periment just completed at the Illinois ag- 
ricultural college. Samples of silage and 
non-silage milk were sent to local con- 
sumers and to hotels in Chicago and 
Springfield. There was no objection to any 
of the milk; 118 customers favored silage 
milk, 65 preferred non-silage and 37 had 
no choice. The college believes that if 
silage is fed directly after milking, there 
can be no objection to its use as a dairy 
cow feed. If decayed silage is used and 
the milk is exposed to its odor, undesirable 
flavors are, of course, absorbed. This test 
is exceedingly gratifying to those who 
have urged the use of silage, and further 
experimentation will no doubt be followed 


pound. On the 
the tax 
color from 2c 


in our middle and _ eastern states. 
It is certainly the cheapest way 
of providing succulent feed during 
the winter months and to help 
tide over a late summer or early fall 


drouth. The prejudice against silage will 
certainly disappear if a few more as com- 
prehensive tests as this one made in Illi- 
nois are reported. 
sacesecnetlliasaieiccie 

The rigorous enforcement of the fruit 
package law has resulted in the disappear- 
ance of the short apple barrel in New York. 
A customer is now sure of getting full 
measure when he buys apples. With otiier 
fruits the situation is not so satisfactory, 
although some improvement is noted since 
the law passed last winter went into effect. 
As American Agriculturist pointed out 
when the matter was under discussion, 
good fruit in full-size packages does more 
to increase consumption than all other 
means combined. The grower should use 
every effort to get his stock on the market 
in the best condition. 





Do farmers want a farm fair? The suc- 
cess of many of the good, old-style cattle 
shows this year and the small proportion 
of farmers at some of the catchpenny en- 
terprises misnamed agricultural fairs in- 
dicates that they do. But a clean and sub- 
stantial fair should not be dull. Snap and 
vigor in everything from the preliminary 
advertising to awarding the premiums will 
do much to carry the fair across the shoals 
and give it an impetus that lasts more than 
one season. 





Jottings From the Farmers. 





To keep the boys on the farm interest 
them, Give them something to call their 
own, a colt, a calf or a bit of land. Teach 
them how to work and how to save money. 
Make home the pleasantest spot on earth. 
Give them a good bedroom fixed up to suit 
them. In the evening, when the day’s work 
is over, have music or good reading matter 
for them. Little things like these help to 
keep the boys on the farm.—[Mrs Lafe 
Colby, Erie Co, N Y. 





Tree culture is very much neglected. Ev- 
ery person having surplus land of little 
value for other purposes should plant it 
to trees of kinds suitable for building pur- 
poses.—[R. M. Yates, Kentucky. 





Farm life is what you make it, with great 
possibilities for health, happiness and good 
living.—[F. M. Beverly, Dickinson Co, Va, 








A Good Poultry House. 


J. C. BAKER, - 





The henhouse here shown has _ proved 
very satisfactory. It is 20 ft long, 10 ft wide, 
7 ft high in front ana 4 ft in rear. The 
scratching shed is 8 ft long and should 





























DETAILS OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


be on the east end. The window is 2x5 ft 
8 in, using glass 12x16 in. It is 1 ft from 
floor, which admits sunshine over most of 
the floor surface and does not give too 
much light on roosts, which is undesirable. 
A small door with slide arrangement is cut 
beneath window for fowls to go in and out. 
The large door is 2x6 ft; another door of 
like dimensions should be cut in east side 
ef house proper to allow entrance toscratch- 
ing shed. In severe weather a canvas can 
be hung inside over the wire front. Nests 
are arranged in the intervening spaces, 18 
in above floor, around the front and two 
ends. 

The roosts are the full length of the rear 
and extend 6 ft from back wall toward the 
front. These should be 3 ft high and built 
as in Fig 2. This allows ample room to 
clean underneath and to lift out the 
troughs. The roosting poles are on a level 
and at each end fitted snugly into sawed 
notches. All can be easily removed for 
cleaning, as may the bottoms of the nests, 
Fig 3, which have short movable boards 
for the floor of the nests. Drinking cans 
or troughs are arranged just under the 
window; dust and _ grit boxes like- 
wise. A house similarly constructed 
with all needful inside arrangements can 
be built for $25. If lined with light building 
paper it will be nearly frost proof and eas- 
ily kept free of vermin. Any kind of a floor 
can be made, but I prefer a raised earthen 
floor. Muck or clay well packed, then wet 
thoroughly, will after drying make a floor 
that can be swept. Sand should be thrown 
over it after cleaning and before litter is put 
in the house. 





Some Incubator Problems. 
Rm MM. Te 





To buy or not to buy an incubator, is a 
question often considered at about this time 
of year. I will try and answer a few of 
the queries which usually occur in this 
connection. No doubt there are many 
worthless and inferior incubators on the 
market, but I have carefully inspected the 
merits of about all the good machines and 
not wasted any time on those that were 
visibly inferior. Speaking from experience 
I have yet to find any of those that I have 
tried that would not come up to the ordi- 
nary standard. 

However, there are beyond question many 
incubators made and advertised that are, 
from a practical standpoint, not worth the 
price of the lumber put into them, and per- 
sons contemplating buying an incubator and 
not being familiar with the different makes 
swould better buy one of standard manu- 
facture and pay a few dollars more, rather 
than trifle with the cheap John affairs. 
They will be-money ahead in the end. 

Inquiries are sometimes ‘heard regarding 
small incubators for growers who wish to 
hatch a small number of chicks each sea- 
son. As I have no figures on which to 
base an estimate, it would be impossible 
to say how few chickens could be hatched 
in. an incubator profitably: however, I 
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POULTRY--APIARY 


would not recommend the use of an incu- 
bator of less capacity than 50, but would 
in general recommend the 200-egg size, 
for various reasons, but principally for 
economy in fuel, as experience teaches me 
that it takes very little more, if any, fuel 
to run out a hatch of 200 than it does a 
hatch of 100. It requires also only about 
the same amount of fuel and same amount 
of care and time to run out a 100 or 200- 
egg) hatch as it does a 50, and all things 
*being equal, you can plainly see where the 
economy comes in, 

I have raised a great many chicks, both 
by artificial and natural means, and can 
say with all truthfulness and candor, there 
is positively no difference at maturity be- 
tween chickens hatched in an incubator 
and those hatched under a hen. If prop- 
erly cared for from the shell I defy any 
expert to distinguish an incubator hatched 
chick from those hatched under a hen, 
placing them side by side. 





The Honey Bee’s Range. 


WILLIAM G, IRWIN, PENNSYLVANIA, 





The range of the honey bee is but little 
understood by the average person, many 
supposing that bees go miles for the nectar 
of which honey is made. In fact, they go 
only a short distance. If bloom is plentiful 
near to where the bees are located, they 
will not go very far, perhaps-a mile, but 
if bloom is scarce they may go five miles. 
Usually about half that distance is as far 
as they may go profitably. 

There are cases where bees have been 
known to go eight miles in a straight line, 
crossing a body of water that distance to 
land. If while the bee was out the hive 
should be moved only 10 or 20 ft, it would 
be hopelessly lost. This is a reason why 
hives should not be moved in summer. 
When hives must be moved in summer the 
work should be done at night time when 
the bees are all at home, or on a wet day 
when they are not flying. A board or other 
object should be placed in front of the hive 
to mark its new location, There is no doubt 
but that bees are guided by sight, and also 
by smell. They are attracted by the- color 
of the bloom and if they are at work on a 
certain kind of bloom they are not likely to 
leave it for another as long as they can find 
that particular kind. 


Course in Poultry Culture—The success 
of the special poultry school at the R I 
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college of agri has induced the manage- 
ment to offer a six weeks‘ course from Jan 
11, 1901, and 17 pupils have already been 
enrolled, the number for the class being 
limited to 25. Instruction is given in poul- 
try plants, location, building, breeds and 
rearing, feeds, feeding, caponizing, fat- 
tening, marketing, diseases, management 
and the like, with various kinds of practi- 
cal work about the laboratories and poul- 
try farm. As usual Prof Brigham will have 
charge of the course. 
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Experience in Wintering Bees—In the 
fall of ’°98 I had about 25 colonies in the 
bee cellar in 10-frame Langstroth hives. 
The supers were filled with chaff and 
leaves. They all lived through the win- 
ter, but in the spring the combs were damp 
and moldy and the bees were very weak 
and much reduced in numbers. There was 
ao ventilation in the top of the hives which 
in my opinion was the cause of the trouble. 
My cellar was dug 3 ft in the ground and 
the roof covered with boards, chaff and 
earth. I now have the cellar 7 ft under 
ground with poles laid across the top and 
covered with 2% ft of earth. I like this 
very much better. The temperature is about 
45 deg. This last fall I put in 34 colonies 
without any packing and left the cover 
up about % to 1 in. They are apparently 
in fine shape now. As an experiment I 
tried keeping two colonies last winter in 
the same way and they came out stronger 
then any.—[W. B. 





Bees Removing Comb Foundation—C. A. 
U., Ill: The cause of your bees removing 
the comb foundation and not building on it 
probably lies not in the comb foundation, 
but because there is no honey for them to 
gather. Bees sometimes actually tear down 
starters during a honey dearth. I have 
known them to gnaw holes through heavy 
brood foundation during a period of idle- 
ness. Better remove supers from the hives 
of those bees which have not begun work 
in the sections and replace them again in 
time to catch the fall honey flow.—[{F. G. 
Herman, New Jersey. 





Avoid Quick or agitated movements in 
working among the hives, such as striking 
at flying bees, or drawing the hand back 
cuickly for fear of being stung. 





A Large Supply of Ice or a refrigerator 
is necessary in order to chill cream 8o as 
to get the best butter in summer. 




















All harness, old or new, is made are be and nd easy —wrill look better 


and wear longer—by the 


Eureka Harness Oil 


by The — = penserveltve As eves od ever discovered. = 
Z many times its cost by improv. appearances and in © cont 
‘Aq of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 


Made by STANDARD OIL OO, 























They can’t be profitable unless they do, They can’t 
help laying if fed on Green Cut Bone and 
Granite © Crystal Grit. They double the eggs. 


“Mann's New Bone Cutters 


cut bone in the fastest, cheapest and easiest 
way. Mann’s Clover Cutter and Swinging 
Ma Feed Tray for themselves quickly. Cash or 
instalments. | ustrated catalogue EE. 








FP. W. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mass. 





YOU ~ OUGHT. TO KNOW 


———-4 ES, everything ~ the covers 


20th ch CENTURY § POULTRY, BOOK 


posing It tells —— necessary ad no 
a cae ant & compend poultry knowl- 


other things it t fully describes 
Reliable Basuheters and aT Teood ar. which are known 
and used all over the world. We mail the boo! 


for 10 cents as long 
as they last, Hurry your order in at once. . 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box 6.1 Quincy, Hlis. 




















Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 





“Makes, Chicks Grom. 


Cut oe egy oe toe Bone pushes yy Hee yeo pee 


‘HUMPHREY, Sresters, CUTTER 






atonal Be ferestaog vam 
es. ‘or 4 
Boot. HUMPHREY & SONS, Box 35 SOLIET, 





The BEST TOR 
is the original pattern we use on thé 
INELAND 
INCUBATOR. 


Pinsland Inch. log fre. ead fo Box i, Jamesburg, J, 


EGG MAKERS 











would be another good name for these 


DAN 1) aes Aan 


lear, Ont 
ade lena Erie.Pa. § Cat fast, turn cney 
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Conditions Warrant High Prices. 
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The conditions of the cigar leaf tobacco 
market, because of greatly reduced impor- 
tations from Sumatra and Cuba, and un- 
precedented cigar, cigarette and manufac- 
tured tobacco output, are such, that all 
available cigar leaf will beneeded and ought 
to bring strongly remunerative prices to 
growers. Imports of Sumatra leaf have 
been Millions of pounds below the normal 
of the past 10 years, as have imports of 
Cuban leaf. The table below, compiled 
from statistics furnished by the treasury 
department for the years ending June 30, 
show the existing condition as to the sit- 
uation in Sumatra tobacco: 

IMPORTS SUMATRA (WRAPPER) LEAF. 


Year Bales Year Bales 
ee _ 48,182 
Wi ctcsuacdese Mn + BE ebaseceduat 11,465 
Ec cnc ctck ME BO Sse kenences 32,926 
WER cceséccccsce GD BERS ssonccced 18,418 
ear Boo weer. 35,022 
( ae § eo are 23,500 
, ares } - Perr. 19,150 
BE dviescedcanee ,* ee eee 28,422 
eee §—§ Be Beer 28,942 
| a Re rr 21,252 


1900 ...........24,948 


The imports of Sumatra leaf from 1888 to 
1899 averaged about 28,800 bales (of 175 lbs 
each) annually. In spite of a greatly in- 
creased cigar output, Sumatra imports 
have been lighter during the fiscal years 
of ’°99 and ’00 than for the average of the 
preceding 10 yrs. 

The leaf from Sumatra is practically all 
wrappers, from Cuba is nearly one-third 
wrappers, from other countries very few 
wrappers. Re-exports are mostly wrap- 
pers, although classified as about half wrap- 
pers and half fillers. 


IMPORTS OF ALL LEAF TOBACCO INTO THE U 8. 


{In millions of Ibs, and tenths of millions.] 
Other 


Fiscal From From coun- Total Re- Net 
years Cuba Sumatra tries imports exports imports 
c/ ee 3.4 5.0 1.6 20.1 1.6 18.5 
1890 .....16.9 9.7 2.1 28.7 1.8 16.9 
ee 16.1 4.9 2.1 23.1 1.3 21.8 
peer 18.4 2.7 0.9 22.0 1.1 20.9 
> eer 21.7 5.4 1.0 28.1 1.2 26.1 
1894 ..... 14.6 3.9 1.2 19.7 2.0 17.7 
err 19.7 5.1 1.8 26.7 1.9 24.8 
2006 ..ccctee 4.3 2.1 32.9 3.7 29.2 
Re 4.4 7.3 2.1 13.8 1.7 12.1 
1898 ..... 43 4.1 2.0 10.4 2:4 8.0 
; oe 7.0 3.0 2.1 12.1 2.0 10.1 
TOGO wccce 11.0 3.9 2.5 17.4 2.0 15.4 
Av 12 

yrs, 14.5 5.0 1.8 21.25 1.9 18.5 


On Aug 31, ’00, there were 5,103,177 lbs, o 
29,161 bales, wrapper leaf (mostly Sumatra) 
in bonded warehouses, but as inscription 
sales for 1900 are over, but little more 
Sumatra or wrapper leaf is likely to be im- 
ported this year. This is less than a year’s 
supply, as is shown below the_ table of 
Gumatra leaf imported printed above. 
While the average importations of 
Cuban leaf the past 12 years have 
been 14% millions of pounds, not 
quite 6 mos’ stock, 6,982,566 lbs, was in 
bonded warehouses Aug 31, ’00. 

While the market is most favorable for 
domestic leaf, as far as stocks of imported 
cigar leaf tobacco are concerned, the out- 
put of cigars has been of late months 
greater than ever before in the history of 
the country. The quantity of wrapper and 
filler tobacco withdrawn for consumption, 
as shown in the table below, is for the fis- 
cal year ending June 320. The output of 
cigars is for the calendar year. If the out- 
put, Sept 1 to Dec 31, keeps up as during the 
first 8 mos of the year, the output of heavy 
cigars (taxed at $3.60 p M) will equal 5,860,- 
500. 

FOREIGN TOBACCO WITHDRAWN FOR CONSUMPTION 


Fiscal Withdrawn for consagegtien-, Cigars made 
Year Wrappers Fillers millions 
| ewere 3,911,516 12,734,831 *3,907 
: | wre 3,612,823 ° 9,611,374 4,948 
1899 . .. 3,043,521 5,070,065 4,664 
1897 . .. 6,982,000 26,057,000 4,431 
1896 .....4,277,000 16,397,000 4,049 
1895 .%...3,934,000 16,739,000 4,099 
1894 .....2,886,000 14,717,000 4,163 
ee 3,261,000 18,673,000 4,341 
*8 mos. 


It is well known nearly all stocks of really 
first-class leaf of every kind are now in 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
They 


tilizers. enrich the earth. 





a 


TOBACCO. 


the hands of manufacturers and light at 
that, even as they are with what is held 
by packers. The market is. particularly 
bare of wrappers and choice binders. Com- 
ing through the sweat, some loss is found 
in packings of ’99 leaf. As the past sea- 
son was so unfavorable in portions of Pa, 
N Y and O, those who have really choice 
crops should realize a good thing for them. 
In fact, all cigar leaf will be in great re- 
quest after election. 





Care of the Curing Crop. 


PRESIDENT H. S. FRYE, NETG A. 





Not a day should pass from the time a 
shed is filled until ready to strip that the 
grower should not know positively the ex- 
act conditions of temperature, both inside 
and outside the shed, and for general care 
and ventilation act according to circum- 
stances. Eternal vigilance, backed by the 
grower’s best judgment, can only bring 
about the most satisfactory cure. Not one 
grower in ten knows the condition his 
tobacco is in, in the several sheds, half the 
time. Many and many a time I have heard 
growers say they “didn’t have a pole sweat 
leaf in the whole crop,’”’ when on assorting 
there was a loss of $500 to 1000 or more by 
pole sweat. 

The season has been so dry there will be 
little loss from pole sweat this year. But 
this means more or less white veins unless 
carefully guarded against. My 20 a were 
last week being treated exactly opposite. 
Early sheds we kept open nights and closed 
days. The last sheds, filled full of green 
tobacco, are shut nights and open days. 
This, unless a strong wind is blowing so as 
to whip, stain or blacken leaves. Doors on 
the windward side are then kept shut. There 
has been»no day that both son and myself 
have been away all day and so leave tihe 
care of the sheds to hired men. One day 
last week would have about ruined all to- 
bacco on south and west sides of all sheds 
left open. Hundreds if not thousands of 
dollars were, needlessly whipped out 
of tobacco in sheds by wind, all of which 
would have been saved by following the 
above advice. 





NEW YoRK—In the section around Onon- 
daga, Onondaga Co, tobacco was practical- 
ly all secured by Sept 23. Early cut is cur- 
ing down fast, but of smaller and narrower 
spread than late set. High winds have 
damaged exposed pieces somewhat. The 
crop generally is housed in fine condition 
except in some low places. Frosts have 
caught some. Late set grew rapidly at last 
and matured later than common. No buy- 
ers operating. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The crop of 1900 was all 
harvested in Clinton Co, Oct 2. Summer 
was hot and dry and early fall rains set 
plants to growing and they became fair 
and good size. About 850 a tobacco were 
harvested, a decrense of nearly 109 ever the 
"99 crop. The average yield is estimated at 
1000 p a, or 2818 cs of 300 lbs each, as 
against 14000 last year. Between 350 to 400 
es ’99 leaf are held by growers. 

IN OTHER SECTIONS—A big spurt in buy- 
ing occured in Wis, Mass and Ct during late 
Sept and early Oct. In Wis, the bulk of 
the crop, 5000 a, of Crawford and Viroqua 
counties, was sold at an average of 8%c 
p lb. A considerable number of sales have 
recently been made in Dane Co and at a 
better average figure than last year’s crop 
sold for. In New England, buying has been 
heavy, but not at the prices many antici- 
pated, or that the situation of the tobacco 
market appears to warrant. Of 2000 a 
raised at Suffield, over 1500 a have been 
sold at 18 to 22c. Of the several hundred 
acres raised at Granby nearly the entire 
crop has been sold. Heavy purchases have 
been made in several other Connecticut 
towns, in some, prices running up to 28c as- 
sorted or 25c in bdl. Several towns in 
Massachusetts have sold extensively and 
at prices that average better than last 
year. A Sunderland grower sold his 10% a 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oo CTOBER PURPLE plum trees—The best of all of Mr 
Burbank’s plums. Je offer a large stock of fine 
trees, one and two years old. Address STEPHEN 
HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 
M. DE PEW of Palmasola, Manatee Co, Fia, has 
e land to rent for what it will produce over $500 per 
acre. A partner wanted in nursery and winter vegetable 
growing. 
HEUMATISM permanently cured for $2 or money re- 
turned. GEO. E. PATTON, North Adams, Mass. 


P ATENTS-STANTON WEAVER, Attorney, Wash- 
ingtom 




















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 


CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 








_oOoOT a 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a v l cost one can advertise poul- 


» a and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
tables, help or situati 5 i 
yeustel gt ad ous wanted. In fact, anything 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of th he 
tisement, and each itial, or a pumber, 1 Sean” oorer- 
ments must have address On, as we cannot fone o, 

» we ca 
plies sent to this office. — 

COPY must be received Friday to arantee inserti 
in ue of the _ following week. Ticatinements “al 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the r ar rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wi 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small ry 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’”’ adverti 
bay vA e .7 cents a word each insertion. ° nine & 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE SsTOCK. 


OR SALE—Two first-class family cows, Topsy, grade 

Swiss, Dodo, grade Guernsey; two yearling he.fers, 
ade Swiss and giade Ayrs ire, both se-ved; Guernsey 
ull, two months old, sire a registered Guernsey raised by 
ex-Gov Morton. H. WHYLAND, Whalioasbu.g, Es- 
sex Co, N Y. 


OR SALE—Three thoroughbred Dorset buck lambs, 
first prize at county fair; full pedigree 
Also Eouthdewn buck. 3 years old, taken 
second prize; not reg.sterd; $1). PATRICK McNA- 
MARA, Shelter Island, N Y. 
EAUTIFUL  wool-mutton 
shires. Either sex: 
alogue freee MAPLE 
wood, Mich. 
HORTHORN cows, young bul’s, 
calf; Shropshire sheen; piir tlue roan matche] draft 
mares. MAPLE DALE STOCK FARM, Blachleyviile, 0. 


15 Holstein bulls for sale; all first-class individuals, 
Ww 








golden fleeced 
uality best. Prices lowest. 
OOD STOCK FARM, Mapie- 





Hoistein cow, Lull 





and highly bred for the production of butter. 
. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Northampton Co, Pa. 
UDDY Creek herd of Hereford cattle; 109 heid or 
bulls, cows and heifes for sale; write for prices; 
come and see me, 8S. W. ANDERSON, Asbury, W Va. 
HROPSHIRE sheep, either sex, sired by England's 
prize winners. Also Chester White swine. Five stock 
a_specialty, SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 
HOROUGHBRED Oxfcrd Down rom lambs at farm- 
ers’ prices. R. _F. SEELEY, Waterloo, 2 A heed 
UROC-JERSEY boars, gilts, etc. J. M. DANIELS, 
J _ Saratoga Springs, N Y. 
AMPSHIRE-DOWN sheep. 
Moorestown, N J. 


HELP WANTED. 


ANTED—On farm of 5090 acres, within 50 miles of 
New York city, a man who understands breiking 
and handling setters and rabbit hounds and is thorough- 
ly experienced in the management of a kennel and the 
breeding of dogs. A_ married man and one who knows 
something about saddle horses and is fond of horseback 
riding preferred. Comfortable house and grounds for gar- 
den will be furnished free of charge. Keferences required. 
Sobriety is absolutely necessary; otherwise please do not 
answer, dress, stating wages and fuli pariiculais, 
T. F., Box 1, Station D, New York. 
W ANTED—Now or April 1, 1901, two educated farmers, 
capable of managing and ke ping correct books; 
small families; house rent free; weges $3) p2r month en- 
tire year. Address, LOCK BOX 240, Marietta, Pa. 
Ww ANTED—Active young man for green!ouce, trucking 
and fa:m work. BOX 386, Marshallville, O. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


HOICE stock for sale, White Wyandots, Plymouth 

Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, turkeys, g-e:e, 
ducks and guineas. Catalog free. PINE TREE FARM, 
ox M, Jamesburg, J. 
W HITE Wyandots for sale 

erels and pullets at $1.50 each. 

INTH, Wateimill, N Y. 

TART “‘Eggsmeon’’ now for winter laying; box, quar- 

ter dollar, feeds 25 hens 38 times, ENRY HOLT, 
Bordentown, N_J. 

HOMPSON’S strain Barred Rocks 

WILLIAM PALMER, Grooms, } 
§ Wears. runts, homers, crosses. 
Northumberland, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed calyes 
game, etc. E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St, N Y. 
° AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, 
ultry on commission; correspondence 

326 WASHINGTON ST, New York. 
Qatr your butter ges. apples, all roduce, to SAM- 
UEL WHITTON, Commission’ Merchant, Utica, N Y. 


Pporrry. eges, aprle:, potatoes; highest prices. 
T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK. 


AIR trained Collie 
yu pies, 4 months 
BOYCE, Summitville, N 


ELGIAN hares, fancy b-eeding stock at reasonable 
vrices. Address C. 8. GOODRICH, Los Angeles, Cal. 


OR SALE—Scotch Ccllie puns, bred for drivers. ©. 
ABELL, Esperance, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


GENTS wanted to scl! silos in your locality; demand 
unlimited, exclusive territory, prices moderate, hbcral 
commission; every fa‘mer wants one o- mere For_fur- 
ther particulars address G. ELIAS & BRO, Buffalo, N_Y. 
E pay liberal commissions to sslesmen to handle the 
“Yankee” wire stretcher. It will pay to investigate. 
YANKEE MFG CO, No Fayston, V 





























HORACE ROBERTS, 





























cocks, yearling hens, cock- 
JAMES H. COR- 








cockerels, $1.50. 
Y. 





JAS. TEGGART, 








eggs and 
solicited. 











shepherd dogs, also Foxhound 
od: state wants. JOHN K. 














Hav erop at 19%c, or for about $4500: -Two 
growers at Hatfield sold large and almost 
perfect cfops for spotting at a good, stiff 
price. Indications are that within a month 
buying will be very heavy. 

The largest individual tobacco sale ever 
recorded in New Yerk occurred late in Sept 
when Robell, Costor & Co of Havana, Cuba, 
are reported to have sold to E. Rosenwald 
& Brother of New York, Cuban leaf valued 
at $1,500,000. The leaf is of this year’s crop, 
suitable for wrappers, binders and fillers, 
of choicest quality and from the most fa- 
mous districts of the island. 





Coming Agricultural Conventions. 





S$ D dairy and butter maxers’ 

Sern, De Suaset =. 604s ote ® Hace tne oe 
Ill hort soc, Champaign ...........Dee 11-12 
Ia dairy ass’n, Storm Lake........ Nov 13-15 
Ill live stock breeders’ ass’n, 

PIE, '3-5.450,4dune Riek 4-4 carta al Nov 13-15 
Kan hort soc, Topeka ............. Dec 27-29 


Minn butter and cheese makers’ 
ass’n, Fairmont 
Kan City fat stock show .......... Oct 23-24 


Okla agri and stock meetings, 


ROE Pe Poe nee pret Dec 4 
Mo dairy ass’n, Kansas City ..... Dec 18-20 
Am F C record ass’n, Cedar Rap- 

BO we tact aaa inland te uae Etewiee Feb 13-14 
N Y dairy ass’n, Watertown ...... Dec 11-13 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
After Oleo Dealers. 


The pure food commission of Pa is work- 
ing steadily accumulating evidence against 
dealers in oleo. Sec of Agri Hamilton and 
Commissioner Cope began about six weeks 
ago to make a thorough canvass of Phila. 
They collected samples which were ana- 
lyzed. Highty-three arrests were made and 
the commission is now anxious that the 
trials be set for an early date. This activity 
on the part of the pure food officials has 
resulted from the severe criticism by dairy- 
men that the officials were doing nothing 
to bring oleo dealers to account. The offi- 
cials claim they had to work cautiously 
and much time was required before a case 
could be made. Since Jan 1, 25 samples of 
butter and oleo have been collected in 
Phila alone, and in the comrts there are 
already over 200 cases pending. If these 
are tried at once the violators will un- 
doubtedly be punished, but if they drag 
along the chances are that nothing.will be 
done. 

The dairymen of Pa demand that these 
be brought to trial at once and insist that 
the pure-food officials do their best in this 
respect. In many cases chemists have 
found coal tar coloring matter in the oleo. 
In each of these cases the defendants have 
been held for $300 bail. There are 16 
charges against A. L. Vanwert of the Gir- 
ard Butter Co. J. K. Vandyke of the Oak- 
dale Mfg Co is also a defendant. The case 
against Mrs K. Brown of Filbert street was 
discharged when it was shown that. she 
bought the oleo found in her place, thinking 
it was butter. Among others who have 
been before Magistrate Stratton are W. N. 
Andrews, John A. Graham, James Logne, 
David Doughtery, Alice Mohm, John Al- 
free, Samuel Fayer, R. C. Dotson & Co and 
Vt Butter Co. 








Ferdinand, Erie Co, Oct 10—The drouth 
has been so severe that wells and brooks 
failed that always have furnished plenty 
of water. Late sown wheat looks fine, not- 
withstanding the dry weather. Apples will 
be a fair crop. Corn crop fair. Potatoes 
rather a light yield and selling at 35c per 
bu. Cabbage injured by grasshoppers. West 
Union factory is receiving 7000 Ibs of milk 
daily, making 18 cheeses worth 1lc per Ib 
at factory. 

Bedford, Bedford Co, Oct 10—The fair just 
closed was a success in every way, it be- 
ing mere a farmers’ fair than heretofore. 
Wheat is a short crop in general, owing 
to lack of snow to‘ protect it through last 
winter. Some fields in best section of the 
county were an entire failure. Hay is short 
but of very good quality. Clover seed will 
be a short crop this year. Corn is very 
good in some sections and very poor in oth- 


ers, rains having been local rather than 
general. Potatoes are good where early 
planted. It is a sure cause for failure in 


this county to plant late. This is not a 


stock feeding county in general, and there 
will be no additions to small farm herds. 
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A carloaf of registered Jersey heifers, 14 to 
18 mos, brought from $20 to 30 per head here 
recently. There will be the average acre- 
age in winter grain and farmers are well 
along with seeding.. Apples were very prom- 
ising, but late dry and extremely warm 
weather caused them to fall off, and a 
wind storm destroyed very much winter 
fruit. Farmers are realizing the impor- 
tance of fruit growing, and there are some 
very fine apple and peach orchards in this 
county. Peaches were never a better crop 
than this year and good prices were real- 
ized for good stock. Great demand for 
prime ones at $1 per-bu. Gardening, dairy- 
ing and poultry don’t secure as much at- 
tention as in counties nearer large city mar- 
kets.—[J. C. Roberts. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Oct 8—The 
exhibits at the county fair, Sept 29-Oct 1, 
were light and the attendance also. But 
little-rain has fallen in this vicinity since 
June, in consequence of which corn, pota- 
toes, buckwheat and cabbage are very light 
crops, and late planted potatoes and cab- 
bage almost an entire failure. The new 
canning factory at this place has begun 
canning apples. Their output of beans, 
corn and tomatoes has not been as large as 
it was anticipated it would be, as the crops 
contracted for were badly infured by the 
drouth. The output of beans was about 
65,000 cans, corn 80,000 and tomatoes 85,000 
3-lb cans. The apple crop, which was 
most promising earlier in the séason, 
will be light. The acreage of fall plowing 
and seeding will be far below the average. 
The Minola woolen mill has been obliged to 
shut down for want of coal. Howard Brun- 
gess has added a large silo to the improve- 
ments on his dairy farm. 


South Shenango, Crawford Co, Oct 9— 
Weather has been quite favorable for farm 
work and crops generally. Wheat came up 
well and is looking fine. Corn about all 
cut and the crop is unusually good. There 
are generally very few barren stocks and 
but little smut. Silos all filled. Potato 
digging now in order; the crop is better 
than last year. Price delivered at railroad 
is 30c per bu. Buyers are discriminating 
in favor of round potatoes; a few years 
ago they preferred tle long ones. The re- 
cent wind storm did much damage to the 
apple crop. The Meadville fair was the best 
ever held in this county. The large display 
of field, orchard and garden products made 
by Campbell and West of Hartstown at- 
tracted much attention. Threshing about 
all done. Buckwheat has made a fair yield. 
Many farmers in this section farm in a very 
slipshod, go-as-you-please manner. They 
make a living and take things easy. The 
up-to-date hustling man is not complaining 
of hard times and finding fault with the 
government, but makes the farm pay.— 


NEW YORK. 





Maryland, Otsego Co, Oct 8.—Crops in 
this town turned out much better than 
expected two months ago. Hops are nearly 
picked; they kept better than it was ex- 
pected they would during the recent hot 
weather. During a shower a barn on one 
of George E, Platt’s farms was struck by 
lightning and burned. It contained over 20 
loads of oats and some hay. 


Middlebury, Wyoming Co, Oct 9—Fall 
wheat looks well. There is a large crop of 
apples in this section.. Buyers are paying 
$1.25 to 1.50 for fall fruit. Beans are a 
very light crop, averaging only about 8 
to 12 bu per acre. They bring 1.75 per bu, 
wheat 72c. 

Stony Point, Rockland Co, Oct 8.—Hay 
a light crop and worth $20 per ton. Pears 
and apples are plentiful, prices ruling at 
from $1 to 1.50 per bbl. Many pears wasted, 
farmers preferring to let them waste’ than 
spend the time picking them. Potatoes a 
fourth of a crop on account of drouth. 
Corn is generally good, but in some parts 
of the county has been completely burned 
up, not producing ears. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Oct 8.—The 


canning factory at Stillville has closed. The 
pack of corn has been a large one on the 
supply was so great that much corn offered 
by those not under the regular contract 
was refused and those under contract 
were limited to one load per day during the 
rush. Potatoes are yielding finely and prom- 
ise a large crop of excellent quality. Grass 
in meadows and pastures is heavy and the 
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flow of milk this month will be unusually 
great. F. E. Thompson has added a cider 
dep’t to his saw and grist mill. The appies 
blown off by the heavy wind are heing 
converted into cider at the various mills in 
this vicinity. 

Leray, Jefferson Co, Oct 8.—Corn was not 


an average crop save on low ground; 
many fields had hardly an ear. 
Early sweet corn did fairly well; 
Horses are in fair demand. Sheep bring 
$3 to 3.25, lambs 3.50 to 4, new milch cows 
35 to 45, butter 25c. A number .of Leray 
boys have left for the western part of the 
state, where they will be employed picking 
fruit. Small blue plums and pears have 
sold as low as 50c per bu, apples 40 to 60c. 
Many made. their apples into cider, for 
which they received 10 to lic per gal. Po- 
tatoes are small both in size and yield. 


Stanford, Dutchess Co, Oct 8—The new 
milk bottling factory at Stanfordvilté: is 
completed and buying milk within a quarter 
of a cent of N Y exchange price. There 
are now three factories in this town within 
two miles. Milkmen are feeding cows and 
it will be a long and expensive feeding sea- 
son before grass of another year will keep 
them. Corn ripened early and is good. Po- 
tato crop very poor. Apple crop is fair in 
quality, but quantity not as large as last 
year. But few buyers, at low prices. 


Port Ann, Washington Co, Oct 8—Cows 
shrinking badly. Farmers are talking silos 
more than ever before. Silo corn very fine. 
Threshing well along, with oats generally 
good, but buckwheat poor. Peas very poor. 
Early potatoes small; later ones good. Very 
little hay moving. 

Margaretville, Delaware Co, Oct 10—The 
winds of Sept damaged the apple crop 
greatly. Grass is green. Water is low. No 
frost yet. Much sickness in this locality. 


Bainbridge, Chenango Co, Oct 9—Pota- 
toes are a very light crop; some have sold 
for 40c, but others are holding for a higher 
price. Apples are a fair crop. Eggs are 
selling for 19c, butter 25c. 


Hopewell, Ontario Co, Oct 9—This has 
been a good year for beans here, with fine 
weather to harvest them. Farmers have 
their Greening «apples picked, but are let- 
ting the Baldwins hang on in hopes of their 
getting larger; they are very small on ac- 
count of the number on the tree and dry 
weather. King apples have sold as high as 
$1.50 per bbl. Windfalls have been a drug 
on the market, bringing only 15c per 100. 

Cold Spring, Putnam Co, Oct %—While 
the surface of the earth is moist, wel's, 
springs and streams were never known 30 
nearly dry. Corn a heavy crop and pota- 
toes an unusually poor one. Several farm- 
ers in this town not digging at all. Ap- 
ples a very inferior crop in quality, and a 
light one in yield. Pastures short, and 
cows shrinking in milk. Cows at auction 
Oct 1 averaged $40 each. 

Lexington, Greene Co, Oct 10—Pastures 
dried up and cows shrinking badly. Corn 
all cut and is 75 per cent of a full crop. 
Buckwheat is a good crop. Oats are yield- 
ing well. Apples are a fair crop and of 
fine quality. Rye is yielding well. Pota- 
toes about half a crop. Hay crop. very 
light. Much stock will have to be sold off 
this fall. 

Center Lisle, Broome Co, Oct 9—Potatoes 
avery light crop. Many have threshed their 
buckwheat, which yields about 15 bu per 
acre. The price paid for potatoes is 30c per 
but at the car. The Zimmer creamery has 
changed hands and is again runn’ng, pay- 
ing 94c per 100 Ibs. Peaches are scarce, sell- 
ing for $2 per bu. Cows are selling for 15 to 
20, yearling heifers 8 to 10. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, Oct 10— 
The wind of Sept 12 nearly cleaned the ap- 
ple trees in this section, Greenings suffering 
most. Rye nearly all sowed. Potatoes are 
@ very short crop. New milch cows are 
worth $30 to 35, hogs 5c per lb 1 w. The 
electric road from Thomson to Ft Edward 
is progressing rapidly and when completed 
will make a continuous road from Glens 
Falls to Albany. Nearly all ice dealers in 
this section are out of ice. Jesse Billings 
is selling for 1 a ton‘at the house. Mr Bil- 
lings is shipping 14 bcatloads a week to New 
York and selling there for 2.50 over the 
bridge. Very dry here, and wells all dry- 
ing up. 
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Old Saratoga, Saratoga Co, Oct 8—Husk- 
ing corn and digging potatoes in order. Po- 
tatoes are a very light crop. Corn about 75 
per cent of last year’s crop. Pastures short. 
Cows have shrunk in quantity of milk and 
in flesh. Some are foddering once a day. 
Many wells are dry. Little rye ground 
plowed, it being too dry. 

Nichols, Tioga Co, Oct 8—Stock is selling 
very cheap on account of lack of fodder. 
Buckwheat not near an average crop, Ev- 
ery farmer is putting in a little. patch of 
wheat. Many have wheat up. No hickory 
nuts in this section and a few chestnuts 
and some butternuts and black walnuts. 
Many wells are dry and have been all sum- 
mer. The apple crop is not gooi, although 
those who have trees will be able to make 
a little cider. 

Mayville, Chautauqua Co, Oct 8—Corn 
good considering the dry weather. Hay not 
as good as last year, but most farmers have 
enough fodder to carry them over. Many 
silos built this fall. Potatces fair. 


The Cobleskill Fair proved a success this 
year. No fakirs , were allowed .on the 
grounds.: No exhibit outside of Schoharie 
Co can compete for a premium at this fair. 
There was a fine showing of cattle, sheep, 
horses, swine and poultry. Martin Hager 
of Cobleskill showed a sow with 17 pigs. 
She has given birth to 67 in the last three 
years, 34 of them being born this year. The 
poultry display was excellent. 


Certificates Issued—The dep’t of agri 
has issued certificates of inspection up to 
the first of Oct, 1900, to 338 nurserymen, and 
348 duplicates have been: issued for filing 
in other states. The inspectors examinca 
110 orchards, having an acreage of 2724. In 
1898, 6749 acres of nurseries and 469 acres of 
vineyards were inspected, and in 1899, 6015 
acres of nurseries and 817 acres of vine- 
yards. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, Oct 9—The greater 
part of the apple crop was blown from the 
trees during the heavy wind last month. 
Evaporators are paying 12c per 100 Ibs for 
windfalls, Threshing. about completed with 
the exception of wheat. Small grains have 
returned a fair yield. Buyers are picking 
up an occasional crop of ’99 tobacco. Late 
potatoes are an excellent crop and are be- 


ing delivered at cars for 35c per bu. Hay 
is scarce and high. 
Glenville, Schenectady Co, Oct 10—Old 


inhabitants say it is the driest season they 
ever knew. Crops of all kinds are Ight 
and many are anxious to sell some of their 
stock. About the usual acreage of rye sown 
and it is coming up very uneven on ac- 
count of lack of moisture. George Brew- 
ster’s new silo, costing over $300, was blown 
down by a Sept gale. Mr Brewster has now 
built it inside of his barn. 

Dickinson; Franklin Co, Oct 9—Fall feed 
very fine. More than an average of fodder 
and field corn. A number of new silos built. 
Field corn’ ‘well eared. Oats yield fairly 
well. Barley and rye a good average. Hay 
crop very light. Apples plentiful, of poor 
quality. Fall pigs scarce at $2 each at four 
weeks old. 

Wethersfield, Wyoming Co, Oct 8—Ap- 
ples mostly blown from the trees. Farmers 
are eithing feeding them or letting them lie 
on the ground, as there is no market for 
them. Oats were an average crop of very 
heavy grain. Potatoes probably 89 per cent 
of a full crop. Corn is all cut and the yield 
is very large, especially of fodder. . Many 
silos being built, all of the round form, in 
size about 12x30 ft. Hogs are scarce and 
command good prices. 

Kingsbury, Washington Co, Oct. 10—Corn 
is nearly all in the shock. Ears do not 
seem well filled and many fields yielded not 
more than one-half an average crop. Buck- 
wheat cut and seems to be well filled. 


Stark, Herkimer Co, Oct 10—A. H. Sta- 
ley, representing American Agriculturist, 
has been calling on the farmers in town 
and met with splendid success in secur'ng 
subscribers. American Agriculturist is con- 
sidered here the best and most reliable farm 
paper published. Farmers well along wi:h 
fall work. Corn being cut and potatoes 
nearly all dug. A large acreage of-corn has 
been harvested and is considered a. fair 
crop. Oats yielding about 30 bu per acre 

3 


and werth 32c per bu. The hop yield was 
much better than expected and will net the 
producers some money at 12 to _15c per Ib. 
S. W. Wright recently found one of his. fine 
Holstein cows in his pasture wi.h her leg 
broken. Cows are quite high, selling at $25 
to 30 per head. Hay crop short one-third 
from last season.—[G. B. W. 


Freetown, Cortland Co, Oct 10—Many 
farmers have to draw water for stock. Po- 
tatoes are a very light crop; the best yield 
being 75 bu to the acre. Many fields of cab- 
bage, but few salable ones. Cows are dry- 
ing up and butter is selling for 28e and 
skim cheese for 9%c at the South Solon Val- 
ley creamery. Buckwheat was light. Oats 
were very gocd. Corn is fair. Hay was 
only half a crop. Many farmers harvested 
their oats green to be fed to cows. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Oct 9—Water is 
very scarce. Pastures are all dried up and 
farmers are feeding fodder corn and grain. 
The general complaint is that hardiy a 
third. the usual quantity of milk is secured. 
Butter is selling for 22 to 24c. Some pieces 
of corn are pretty fair and others scarce- 
ly eared at all. 

Plattekill, Ulster Co, Oct 9—Wells and 
streams generally dry, pasture short and 
sowing delayed, the ground being too dry 
to plow. Potatoes a very short crop, but 
few farmers having more than ensugh for 
their°own use and some obliged to buy. 
Hay and oats fair crops, the former find- 
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lie per 100-lbs for the windfalls. Pears and 
plums were good crcps. Few of the latter 
are raised in this section. + . 
Sodus, Wayne Co, Oct 9—There is great 
activity here over the apple crop. Every 
evaporator will be run to its full capacity 
and many more are being constructed. 
Green fruit for drying is being bought at 
the evaporators for 12c per 100 Ibs. Prime 
white stock is now worth 3 to 34c. The large 
steam drier belonging to A, G. Graham, 
near Clyde, was burned recently. It is sup- 
posed to be the work of an incendiary. 
Jackson, Washington Co, Oct 8—During a 
severe thunder storm on the night of Sept 
11 the farm buildirgs of James L. Cowan 
were destroyed by fire. Potatoes are being 
dug; some are a good yield, while others 


are very light. Some are feed» g wind- 
falls to cows and pigs. 
Exposition Appo'ntments—The state 


board of general managers of the Pan- 
American exposition has made the follow- 
ing appointments: S. D. Willard of Geneva, 
sup’t of hort exhibit; F. E. Dawley of Fay- 
etteville, ass’t sup’t; J. H. Durkee of Sandy 
Hill, sup’t of agri exhibit; George A. Smith 
of Geneva, sup’t of dairy exhibit. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Shelter Island, Suffolk Co, Oct 8—Lack of 
rain in Aug and early Sept gave a short 























A FINE CROP OF WILSON HYBRID LEAF 
The photograph shows the three-acre field of Wilson Hybrid leaf raised on the 


farm of Morey Gifford, at Marcellus, N Y. 
The crop portrayed was set June 18 and har- 


and raised tobacco nearly every year. 


Mr Gifford has lived on this farm 40 years 


vested Sept 7, a gond, soun’? crop. Mary leaves measure 27 in in length and 16 in 


wide. 


ing ready sale at $16 to 18 per ton in local 
markets. Milk at creamery 2%c per qt. It 
is conservatively estimated that the Sept 
gale left not more than 30 per cent of the 
apples on the trees. In no instance was 
1 bbl of Greenings left on a tree. Baldwins 
suffered the least, excepting perhaps the 
Ben Davis. 


Montgomery, Orange Co, Oct 10—This 
has been the iriest season in 35 years. Many 
have been fer-ding cows since the middle of 
July.. Some farmers drawing water for 
miles for their stock. Hay very lI'ght and 
sold for $10 to 12 per ton drawn from the 
meadows; now it is 15 to 18. Corn and corn 
fodder fair crops. Wi~ter grain a fair av- 
erage. Oats light, whie potatoes in this 
town will not average 25 bu per acre. 


Eagle and Centerville, Oct 10—Early po- 
tatoes are large, but few in a hill; late ones 
not yet ripe. The price has run from 30 to 
40c per bu. Grain was an average crop. 
Those who have silos are busy filling them. 
Hay is selling for $11 per ton, buckwheat 
95e per 100, oats 32c per bu. -The apple. crop 


is nearly a failure on account of the heavy 
wind last month. Evaporators are paying 


The crop was raised on a clay loam and is estimated to weigh 1800 Ibs per acre. 


cucumber crop, the vines giving up after the 
first picking. A few of the later pieces 
have recovered in a measure and with the 
present favorable weather will give a fair 
yield. Prices have been a!l that could be 
wished, $3.50 to 8 per bbl, an average net of 
fully 2c per cuke. 

Yaphank, Suffolk Co, Oct 10—The potato 
crop throughout this _secti-n of the island 
is only from 30 to 50 per cent of an aver- 
age, quality not as good as usual. Corn not 
a full crop. Hay better than last year. Pas- 
tures very short all the season except in 
May. Tree fruits, except pe2zches, a full 
yield. Cauliflowers just goirg to market; 
quality not as good as usual. Cabbage 
worms very destructive. Some pieces of 
cauliflower ruined by them. 


NEW JERSEY. 
A Director Who Direets. 


One of the most energetic, thorough-going 
and enthusiastic of American experiment 
station directors is Edward. B. Voorhees, 
now in charge of the state exper sta of N 




















J. He is a born farmer, coming from long 
generations of Dutch ancestors, but set- 
tled in this country about the middle of the 
17th century and has always been engaged 
in agriculture. His early education was 
obtained in the country schools whenever 
he could be spared from the work of the 
farm. At 20 years of age the young man 
awakened to the fact that thorough success 
as a farmer required more education than 
he had been able to obtain, and he prepared 
privately for college, from which he gradu- 
ated at the age of 25. During the college 
course he became particularly interested 
in chemistry, and after graduation spent a 
year with Prof Atwater of Middletown, Ct, 
as assistant chemist, and in connection with 
an investigation of nutrition of plants and 
human beings. In ’82 he became assistant 
chemist at the N J exper sta and was suc- 
cessively appointed chemist and professor 
of agri at Rutgers college, which is asso- 
ciated with the exper sta, and finally direc- 
tor of the exper sta. He has taken an ac- 
tive part in the work of the bd of agri, the 
farmers’ institt#tes, and has written two 
books entitled First principles of agricul- 
ture, and Fertilizers... As a practical mana- 
ger of the exper sta farm Prof Voorhees’ 
success has been remarkable, the farm hav- 
ing been placed on a paying basis, although 
many of its resources have been diverted 
for teaching purposes. He is a thorovghly 
practical man, and his investigations are 
pursued with a zeal and accuracy. which 
makes them of decided value. 





Vineland, Cumberland Co, Oct 10—This 
has been a very dry season... The subsoil is 
not yet thoroughly wet. Sweet potatoes will 
stand a great deal of dry ‘weather, but 
without a week more of good growing 
weather, the crop in this section will be 
very short. The subject of irrigation is at- 
tracting considerable attention from farm- 
ers in this section. -Messrs Astell, William 
Ash & Son, Cuno Becker-and George A. 
Mitchell have been irrigating this year-and 
some of them for- several years. The first 
three mentioned irrigate from one to two 
acres and-Mr Mitchell has this year-ifrri- 
gated eight acres. All uSe gasoline @ngines 
for power and all are well satisfied with 
financial results. There is a very 
crop of Kieffer pears. being harvested in, 
this vicinity. - Ellis & Sons. will. ship 1000 
bbls. A great many. are being shipped to 
western cities. Prices are low, but it. Wouwld- 
be hard to say at present just what will be 
an average. 


Growing Truck for Canneries—Of all the. 


extensive truck growers around. Freehold, 
N J, the largest is Mr James Breakly; who 
conducts a large canning business.- ‘When 
the cannery was ‘first started the crops 
were grown by individual farmers on- con- 
tract, but the plan was found somewhat 
unsatisfactory, as each farmer would grow 
and harvest his- crop with- regardchiefly 
to his. own convenience. rather than. that 
of the cannery, so Mr Breakly hired sev- 
eral hundred acres of land and placed the 
cultivation of the crops in the hands of en- 
ergetic young farmers working under his 
direction. When growing peas, for instance, 
he begins as early as possibie in the spring 
and sows a few acres every day or two, 
thus insuring a succession of crops as fast 
as the product can be handled. The peas 
are harvested by machinery; being cut with 
ordinary mowing machines, carted to the 
factory and run through the pea hullers, 
vines and all. About 50 acres of beets are 
raised each year, and as many of bush 
lima beans, which in some cases have fol- 
lowed the pea crop and smaller areas of 
other vegetables. 


The Scale Under Control—New Jersey 


fruit growers have been somewhat alarmed 
over the progress of the San Jose scale, 
which has become strongly entrenched in 
some of the large fruit growing sections 
and has even spread to other states, but 
according to Entomologist Smith, who has 
in charge the campaign against the insect, 
there is no especial cause for a panic. He 
says that although there is no prospect 
whatever of extermination, there is every 
indication that control will be complete so 
that none but the man who is not careful 
will have injured fruit. Where this scale 
is worst, success in chécking it is greatest, 
because the growers are alive to the neces- 
sity for active operations. Crude petroleum 
is the most succéssful winter application. 
while for summer treatment a mixture of 
kerosene and water, 10 to 15 per cent, is sat- 


large - 
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isfactory. The damage: is locally a serious 
matter and has cost some orchardists a 


few hundred trees, but has not seriously af-° 


fected the total fruit crop. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Oct 10— 
Streams still dry, pastures getting short 
and early feeding necessary. Corn mostly 
cut and a two-thirds acreageof wheat sown. 
Some sort of insect is working at the wheat 
in the stack and bin. A small hole is bored 
in the end of grain and plump-looking 
grains are found to be hollow. Grain in 
bags in which the insect is working feels 
warm, and thousands of little miller-like 
flies are seen. 
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Milk Producers’ Plans in Detail 





The rank and file of the F S M P A seem 
to be well pleased with the plans adopted 
at the Binghamton meeting of Sept 26 and 
27. The idea of taking the power of fixing 
the price of milk out of the hands of the 
milk exchange of New York and placing it 
with the executive committee of the pro- 
ducers’ ass’n appeals to the spirit of fair- 
ness of every business man. Of course the 
dealers in the city will strenuously oppose 
this step and trouble is expected. The ex- 
perience of the ass’n during the two years 
just passed has been invaluable and the of- 
ficers are confident that they can weather 
the storm if the members will give them 
their support. Where the milk farmers are 
not organized they should at once form lo- 
cal unions and get in touch with. the cen- 
tral organization without delay. When a 
city dealer refuses to pay the price fixed 
by the F S M P A, report the matter to 
the route union. It will then be referred 
to the head organization for adjustment. 
The details of the plan will- be’ discussed 
at the general meeting at Binghamton Oct 
16 and anyone with questions to ask would 
better-be on hand. -~ 

-As noted in «American Agri¢uiturist last 
week, the price fixed forthe 32c freight zone 
averages: 2-5-6e per-qt during the next six 
months, or $1:13% per 40-qt can, and $1.33 
per 100 lbs. This is the net price to the pro- 
ducer at the shipping*station. In order for 
the city dealer to secure this miik he must 
pay this. price plus. the freight. In other 
words,ethe producer: selis. his. milk at his 
shipping station instead of carrying it to 
Jersey City,-New York or Breoklyn. Pro- 
ducers in the 29c, 25¢ and 23c.zones are to 
receive the same price as thore in the 32, 
plus the difference in freight between their 
rate and that of the Ilcng haul—the 32c zone, 
This isto establish a uniform price. The 
farmer living nearest the market must pay 
‘the most rent, has to purchase higher- 
priced feed, consequently shou'd have a 
higher price for his milk. This is an equit- 
able and fair arrangement and will be a1i- 
hered to. The prices for the respective 
zones after the 32c are as follows: 29c, 
2.9¢c per qt or $1.16 per 40-qt can, $1.38 per 
100 Ibs; 26c zone, 2.98c per qt, $1.19 per 40-qt 
can, $1.40 per 100 Its; 2°c z-ne, 3.%5c per qt, 
$1.22 per 40-qt can, $1.44 per 100 Ibs. 

The work of equipping old creameries and 
building new omes goes on rapidly. At Mont- 
trose. Pa, a fine new co-operative cream- 
ery is ready for occuvation and will be in 
running order by Oct 16. The c-eamery at 
Alford, Pa, receives about 109 cans dzily 
and can increase its cap-city if necessary. 
At Greene, N Y, the farmers are well or-. 
ganized ard ready to tate care of them- 
selves if the city dealers kick over the traces. 
At Delhi, the milk f>rm-rs who have hith- 
erto sold to the condensery are going to 
build a co-operative creamery, as satis- 
factory- prices can-ot be secured at the 
condensing plant. The farmer is indevend- 
ent this fall and the dealer would better 
meet him half way. 

The schedule prices for milk for six 
months, fixed by the F S M P A, are as 
follows: Oct 2%c p qt, Nov, Dec and Jan 
8c, Feb 2%c, Mar 2%c. net to producer at 
country shipping station. These prices are 
on the 32c basis, ie, to apply to all milk 
shipped from the zone where the freight 
rate is fixed at 32c p can of 40 qts. Where 


the freight is less than this figure the dif- 
ference is. to be added to the price of the 
milk, If any of the N Y dealers reruse to 
pay the priee, country shippers are to re- 
port, through their route unions, to the re- 
lief committee of the central ass’n. 


It is 
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the purpose of this committee to then take 
up the case and aid in placing the milk on 
the market. 


NOTES FROM THE INTERIOR. 


The annual meeting of the FS MPA 
will be held at the Arlington hotel, 
Binghamton, Oct 16. Delegates from the lo- 
cal unions were elected Oct 2, and the 
route unions Oct 9. Officers for the ensu- 
ing year will be elected and the general 
situation discussed. It will be the most im- 
portant meeting of the year, as on that 
day the schedule of prices fixed Sept 26 will 
go into effect. Every milk producer is in- 
terested in this meeting and should attend 
if possible. 

One of the best-posted officers of the F S 
M P A, living in Ct, expresses the belief 
that there is no immediate probability of 
any N Y syndicate handling the entire pro- 
duct of the ass’n. “Parties in N Y city,” he 
writes, ‘“‘are still holding on to the idea of 
purchasing all of the milk, but the route 
unions have pretty much decided not to 
wait longer for them; rather to put them- 
selves in shape to handle the milk and place 
it in the market without the aid of any syn- 
dicate. This makes the annual meetings of 
the route unions very important.” 


The local branch of the F S M P A at 
Great Bend, Pa, held its annual meeting 
for the election of officers, Monday, Oct 
2. This was well attended and very en- 
thusiastic. A number of new members 
joined the ass’n and a proposition for the 
branch to own and equip its own creamery 
to be used as a shipping station when milk 
prices are good, and to work up milk into 
butter when prices are poor, met with fa- 
vor. All admitted that the work of the 
ass’n has been beneficial in advancing the 
price of milk. The advance has _ netted 
many times the cgst of the ass’n. The 
farmers are determined to keep up the 
fight until the milk business is on a more 
satisfactory basis and until more remuner- 
ative prices are received.—[W. 

Shippers at Danbury, Ct, will erect a 
creamery for handling the milk, much of 
which now goes to N Y. ? 


Producers at Delhi, N Y, are very much 
dissatisfied with prices offered by the Bor- 
den condensery, which are said to average 
8c p qt for six months. At a meeting at- 
tended by 100 farmers it was finally de- 
cided to sign the contract with the Bor- 
dens, but it was also agreed, with much 
enthusiasm, to take immediate steps to 
build a co-operative creamery. The com- 
mittee having this preliminary work in 
charge consists of Charles Broughton, W. 





.J. Thompson, Guy Shaw, G. Schaufier and 


Mr Griffin. 

The Middletown factory of the Anglo- 
Swiss Co pays 3.2c p qt for milk, an av- 
erage of $1 28 p can of 40 qts, being a gain 
of about 13%c p can over last year. The 
Delhi Express says that at Burnside, Go- 
shen and Waltham the offer is 5c p 100 Ibs 
below this figure. 

At New York, the exchange price is 3c p 
qt, this holding since Oct 1 and not 2%c, as 
erroneously printed last week. This Oct 
advance of \%c places the — surplus price 
about $1.:51:p can of 40 qts. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. P 


At Pittsburg, good cattle strong, market 


generally steady. Receipts Monday of this 
week 90 cars, prices higher. Quotations re- 
vised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 75 Poor to good fat bulls. $2 @ 
Good. 1290 to 1300 Ibe, = 5 1 50 Poor to good fat cows, 3 oops on 
Fair. 90 to 1100 the, | 375@450 Heifers. 700 to 110 Ibe. 3 Ofna 4 50 
Common, sk ead 4 50 Rologna cows, phd. 0 nant 0 


Rough, half 00 F’sh cows & epringers.£0 
Com to good fat oxen, 25 25 Veal calves. 5 00@6 50 


Hog market showed signs of dullness. On 
this week Monday 40 double decks came 
in. Medium droves $5 45@5 50, heavy 5 50@ 
5 55, heavy yorkers 5 40@5 45, do light 5 30@ 
5 35. Sheep market slow at 3 80@4 15, lambs 
strong at 4@5 25. 





I have read your book, The Hop, and 
it is all that anyone can wish for; thorough, 
accurate and practicable, giving full and 
complete directions for the planting, care 
and management of a hop yard. The il- 
lustrations are attractive, interesting and 
of great value to the grower.—[E. A. Irish, 





I am a subscriber of American Agricul- 
turist and think it the best all-round farm 
paper published.—[Mrs L. O. Smith, Cayuga 
Co, N Y.- - 
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The Delaware State Fair. 


The annual exhibition of the Delaware 
agri society was held at Dover, Oct 2-4. Ail 
the features were well sustained, fully up 
to the average of former years, but the 
attendance was very small. Not more than 
a thousand people were on the grounds in 
the first two days together, and only 2700 
on the big day, Thursday. The society re- 
ceived $1500 from the state treasury this 
year to be paid in premiums, largely to 
products of the farm and household, and 
the inducements thus offered brought out 
a fine display of farm stock, fruit, vegeta- 
bles and household articles. 

Del is noted as a fruit growing state, but 
much of the fruit for which it is famous 
is sent to market long before fair time. 
Peaches were all gone unless kept in cold 
storage. Only a few of the latest varie- 
ties of plums could be shown. Even grapes 
were a thing of the past except where kept 
by cold storage or other careful means. Still 
the fruit display was large enough and fine 
enough to reflect great credit. The farm- 
ers’ protective ass’n made a fine display of 
fruit and vegetables and won the first pre- 
mium for societies, the second going to 
Fruitland grange of Camden. The leading 
feature in these exhibits was apples. The 
Wine Sap is among the best grown in the 
state, but Lankford, Arkansas, the Mam- 
moth Black Twig, York Imperial and Smith 
cider take leading places. The Kieffer pear 
was also largely shown and has become a 
staple in Del agri. Peaches had been kept 
in cold storage and were in evidence, the 
Elberta taking the lead. Peaches were nev- 
er better in the state than this year, ex- 
cept in some cases where the trees were al- 
lowed to overbear. The Reeves is earlier 
than Elberta and one of the finest in size, 
beauty and in eating qualities, and -the 
Globe is just about its,equal, but the El- 
berta represents a type that is more hardy, 
more vigorous in growth, of better keeping 
qualities.. 

In vegetables, John W. Killen of Felton 
swept the board. He had everything that 
a Del market gardener needs to grow, and 
nearly everything took a first prize. His 
collection took the $100 cash prize offered 
by the W. Atlee Burpee Co. His prizes 
also included two subscriptions to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, one on grapes and one on 
onions. 

' The chief feature of the cattle show was 
the herd of Black Polled Angus exhibited 
by William M. Dickson of Kent Co. This 
herd is the beginning of the strictly beef- 
producing breeds in this county. The 
northern end of the state has produced 
some beef for many years, but the two low- 





er counties have stuck to the dairy cow al-.- 


most exclusively. Some very fine horses 
were shown, mostly of the trotting breeds. 


— 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


The national grange convenes at Wash- 
ington, Nov 14, 26 states to be represented. 
A grand excursion is being planned from 
New England, which will be enjoyed by 
several hundred. Reduced rates will be se- 
cured for alli sections of the country. 

Remarkable has been the growth of the 
order the past 12 mos to Oct 1, 1900. New 
granges have been organized as follows: 
Cal 6, Col 2, Ct 1, 111 5, Ind 15, Me 4, Mass 1, 
Mich 84, N H 6, N J 3, N Y 16, O 24, Ore 





2, Pa 9, Vt 4, Wis 1; total 183. Granges re- - 


organized during the same period, 70. To- 
tal, 253. The year previous 198 granges 
were organized and reorganized. 


NEW YORK. 


Onondaga Co Pomona, at a recent session, 
appointed a committee of five to wait upon 
Hon M. E. Driscoll and fearn how he pro- 
poses to vote on the Grout bill when it 
comes before congress in Dec, and to in- 
form him of grange desires in that direc- 


tion. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

State Master Hill’s household was re- 
cently made happy with a bright, bouncing 
baby girl. Mother and baby are doing well 
and they hope to accompany the worthy 
master to the national grange next month. 
Brother and Sister Hill have been receiving 
the congratulations of Patrons from all 
parts of the state. 

The 28th annual session of the Pa state 
grange will convene in the city of Lock 
Haven, Dec 11. A committee has been ap- 
pointed on lecal arrangements, of which 
G. A. Herr of Cedar Springs is chairman. 
State Secretary Aflman has secured the 
usual rates on railroads, and will issue card 


orders in ample time. The election of offi- 
cers occurs this year. A large attendance 


‘is expected. In this state, each subordi- 


nate grange is entitled to send two dele- 
gates, and the state grange has for some 
years paid all railread fare. Prospective 
delegates who contemplate presenting res- 
olutions would do well to first submit them 
to their home subordinate and Pomona 
granges for consideration and indorsement. 
If they pass these bodies, they have that 
added prestige when they come up before 
the state grange, All delegates should take 
earnest thought for the “good of the order’ 
from now until the close of the session, 
that the action taken upon the large vol- 
ume of work will reflect the solid and best 
judgment of the large body of earnest men 
and women who will constitute this next 
session.--[State Master W. F. Hill. 
OHIO. 


The Ohio state grange will hold its annual 
session this year at Akron, in Dec. 

Williams Co Pomona meets with Sodom, 
Oct 12 and 13. One of the important topics 
to be discussed, Is the farmer keeping pace 
with other callings in these progressive 
times? 

Licking Co Pomona meets with Johns- 
town grange, Oct 13. 





Join the grange in the district you live in. 
If there is no grange, go around among 
your fellow farmers, band together and es- 
tablish a grange. The fees are so small 
that everyone following agricultural pur- 
suits should be a granger. The opening of 
a grange hall is a stepping stone to social- 
ism. You become acquainted with each 
other and by so doing one and all can fix 
an honest price for their produce instead 
of cutting each other for a cent or two. In 
the grange hall you have your quiet social 
discussion on agricultural work, which with 
reading farm and general literature at 
home enables one to think and touch shoul- 
ders with fellow laborers in thinking and 
exchanging ideas. It is. a wrong to say 
agricultural pursuits do not pay. Farming 
is a scientific occupation which every man 
can be proud of that follows it. Stick hard 
and fast to the farm. Don’t be guided by 
bright pictures of city or town life. Re- 
member all is not gold that elitters.—[J. H. 
Denyer, Northampton Co, Pa. 


Catalogs Acknowledged 


P. J. Berckmans Co, Augusta, Ga. Illus- 
trated catalog of fruit and ornamental trees 
and shrubs. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. Illus- 
trated catalog of bulbs, plants and seeds for 
fall planting. 

Eliwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. —Y. 
Wholesaie price list of complete nursery 
stock, also catalog of Holland bulbs, roses 
and specialties for fall planting. 

Peter Henderson & Co, New York. Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalog of bulbs, 
plants and seeds for fall planting and sow- 
ing. 

Iowa Seed Co, Des Moines, Ia. Catalog 
of winter wheat, grass seeds, lawn grass 
and permanent pasture mixtures. 

Harlan FP. Kelsey, Boston. Wholesale 
price list of hardy Am plants and Carolina 
mountain flowers; also catalog of hardy 
trees, shrubs, roses, herbaceous plants, etc, 
for fall planting. 

¥F. E. Myers & Bro, Ashland, O. A large 
and complete catalog of pumps and hay 
tools. Finely illustrated. 

F. R. Pierson Co, Tarrytown, N Y. TIi- 
lustrated circular of winter forcing bulbs. 

Pinehurst Nurseries, Pinehurst, N. (C. 
Wholesale price list of conifers, palms and 
other trees and shrubs and herbaceous 
plants. 

Port Huron Engine and Thresher Co, Port 
Huron, Mich. A complete thresher catalog 
with many illustrations. 

Schlegel & Fottler, Boston. Catalog of 
bulbs and plants for fal] planting. 

Stover Mfg Co, Freeport, Ill. <A beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog of windmills, force 
pumps, etc, also catalog of feed mills. 

The Marlin Fire Arms Co, New Haven, 
Ct. lllustrated catalog and price list of 
repeating rifles, muskets, carbines, shot- 
guns, etc. 

James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N Y. Fine- 
ly illustrated catalog of bulbs, plants and 
seeds for fall planting. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie, Paris. Catalog 
of bulbs, flowering plants, nursery stock, 


etc. 

T. E. Hubbard Co, Fredonia, N Y. Whole- 
sale price list of grapevines, small fruits, 
etc. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


SOILING CROPS AND THE SILO. How to 
cultivate and harvest the crops; how ~ to 
build and fill a silo; and how to use énsi- 
lage. By Thomas Shaw, professor of ani- 
mal husbandry at the university of Minne- 
sota. Illustrated, 12mo, pp 364, cloth. Pub- 
lished by Orange Judd Co, New York. 
Price, $1.50. 

This new took by Prof Thomas Shaw 
forms a most appropriate companion vol- 
ume to his Forage Crops, published last 
year. It.is by far the most original and 
complete work ever written on the subject 
of which it treats. The book is divided 
into two parts, the first of which treats of 
the growing and feeding of all kinds of 
soiling crops that have been found useful 
im any part of the United States or Canada. 
The discussion is simple, clear and eminent- 
ly practical. It treats of the climatic and 
soil conditions to which all these crops are 
adapted, of their plan in the rotation, of 
preparing the land for each crop and of 
sowing, cultivating and feeding the same. 
The second part discusses the silo. No 
treatise on the subject has ever appeared 
that will approach in simplicity and com- 
prehensiveness the way in which it has 
been handled by the author. It is not a 
plea for the silo, as nearly all the publica- 
tions have been that have heretofore ap- 
peared on the subject, but a sensible dis- 
cussion of the place for the silo, the bene- 
fits from soiling crops, the best methods of 
building the silo, the crops that are suitable 
for siloing, filling the silo and feeding the 
Silage. No progressive farmer can afford 
to be without this book and to dairymen it 
will prove of highest value. 








PLANT CULTURE. A working handbook of 
everyday practice for all who grow 
flowering and ornamental plants in the 
garden and greenhouse. By George W. 
Oliver. 12mo, pp 193, cloth. A. T. Dela- 
mare Printing and Publishing Co, New 
York. 

The entire make-up of this new book at 
once imparts the idea of practical.useful- 
ness. Its author, who is the propagator of 
the U §S botanic garden at Washington, 
D C, gives here the teachings, gleaned and 
sifted from his personal experience ~ of 
many years in general plant culture. The 
volume is divided into chapters on green- 
house plants, budding plants, vase and 
basket plants, vines, bulbous plants, orna- 
mental grasses, aquatics, ferns, hardy per- 
ennial plants and shrubs, and general 
plant management. Each chapter is al- 
phabetically arranged, and the whole forms 
a@ compact and condensed cyclopedia on 
practical plant culture, furnishing a val- 
uable guide to those who do not have ac- 
cess to more elaborate and § expensive 
works. Sold by Orange Judd Co. Price, 
postpaid, $1. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 


The sugar factory at Marine City, Mich, 
is fast nearing completion and the com- 
pany hopes to be able to begin work by 
Oct 20. It has a guaranteed capacity for 
250 tons per day. Over 3000 acres of beets 
are ready for harvest and careful estimates 
place the crop at 15 tons per acre. The 
dry, bright weather since Aug 15 has had a 
tendency to increase the sugar content. 

Through a decision of the Mich supreme 
court the sugar bounty law of that state 
has been declared unconstitutional. This 
is a serious blow to the enormous beet 
sugar interests in Mich. Ten factories are 
in cperation this fall, and claims aggre- 
gating something like $500,000 have been 
in the courts for a‘long time, covering pre- 
vious campaigns. These new conditions 
confronting manufacturers and growers 
will probably necessitate some changes in 
the rate of payment for beets. 


Chronic Cough—c. G. A. (N Y) has a 
horse that has had a cough for two years. 
This trouble is the result of distemper or 
colds which caused a thickening of the 
membrane of the throat, hence a chronic 
cough. Such a derangement usually does 
not affect the health of the animal. Med< 
icines are of no use in such cases, 








a 








The English Hop Crop. 





ITS INFLUENCE ON PRICES HERE AND ABROAD. 


English authorities vary somewhat in 
their estimates of the English hop crop of 
1900. An estimate has been made by W. H. 
& H. Le May, generally well-posted hop 
brokers, of 358,703 cwts of 112 lbs each, 
while the Country*Brewers’ Gazette places 
the possible crop at 360,000 to 370,000 cwts. 
These are the views of the dealers and 
brewers who always estimate as high as 


‘possible. The annual report of the 
Nat’l ass’n of English hop growers has 
recently been made, in which their esti- 
mate is somewhat lower, and is as fol- 


lows: 

*‘Most recent reports from English plan- 
tations show that hops are coming down 
very light and below the earlier estimates 
and that the great majority of gardens 
will give only poor results. Inquiry into 
the yield thus far of various districts gives 
the following averages: Kent 7 cwts per 
acre, Sussex and Hants 6 cwts, Worcester 
5144 ecwts, Gloucester and Salop 5 cwts, 
Hereford and Surrey 4% cwts. On this ba- 
sis it appears unlikely that the English 
crop of 1900 will exceed an average of 6 
ewts per acre, or 307,848 cwts for the 51,308 
acres at present under hop cultivation, but 
it is set at 30,000 as an approximately safe 
figure. 

“The crop to be gathered from the Euro- 
pean continent will undoubtedly be much 
smaller than in ’99. Throughout a_ con- 
siderable portion of Bavaria a substantial 
reduction is evident of at least 15 per cent. 
Alsace shows a shortage of 25 per cent and 
the deficiency throughout the Ger- 
man empire is estimated at 65,000 cwts 
or over 10 per cent. The Austrian crop is 
also expected to be. short of last year by 
at least 50,000 cwts. Belgium will hardly 
produce half of her yield of ’99 and about 
the same may be said of Burgundy. Es- 
timates of the American crop vary, but 
will probably not exceed 200,000 bales, or 
about 320,000 cwts, but it is placed at 340,- 
000 cwts in order to cover contingencies. 
ENGLISH ESTIMATE OF WORLD’S CROP FOR 1900 


WMMSTRRG AQHOU 2 <ociccdscsese 320,000 cwts 
0 “e 


STO = a sc actns an.ag cee ee eu 000 

CIE ok vc cnc csdasweepiees 460,000 “ 
MOE. k5.o<ntta4ees en cmaeenee 200,000 
Belgium and Holland ....... 45,000 “ 
 Ses'cc bebe eee o eas 30,000 ** 
PE. sw inwadocbtane asses ees 65,000 ‘ 
Australasia and Canada ... 15,000 ‘ 


SET C Te ee eee 1,475,000 cwts 

“The world’s demand for hops is increas- 
ing annually in proportion to the en- 
larged consumption of beer. It has been 
stated by the highest statistical authori- 
ties to have reached the total of 2,087,146 
cwts in ’99. Accepting this figure as ap- 
rroximately correct, it will be seen that 
the yield of the crop now being gathered 
will not nearly approach the requirements 
of brewers, as the deficiency on the year 
appears to the extent of over 600,000 cwts. 
This will doubtless be met in some degree 
by stocks of yearlings in the hands of the 
trade and their customers, but we are cred- 
ibly informed that such stocks are ex- 
ceptionally small on the continent and in 
America, and they are certainly not ex- 
cessive in England.” 

It will be seen that this English esti- 
mate of the American crop coincides very 
closely with that made by American Ag- 
riculturist and published in the issue of Sept 
22, which was 198,000 bales. The estimate of 
our German correspondent, published last 
week, was 1,675,000 cwts of 110 Ibs for the 
world’s crop of 1900. The greatest differ- 
ence in these two éstimates was in the Ger- 
man crop and the figures of the German 
correspondent will doubtless prove nearer 
correct, although the estimate was made 
somewhat earlier than that of the English 
hop growers’ ass’n. 





Hop Notes. 


New York. 

ONEIDA Co-—Deansboro: No hops were 
shipped for the week ending Sept 29. The 
offerings were 1344 and 14c, but growers are 
holding for higher prices. 

MapIson Co—Eaton: L. -W. Burroughs 
bought Oct 1 over 500 bales hops for Green, 
Brainard & Co at 15c; ‘this makes upwards 
of 2000 bales he has bought this season, 
mostly at 15c. This will stimulate growers 
to raise them another year, but had the 
price settled to 10c a good share of the 








HOPS 


remaining yards would have been plowed 
up. The quality is very fine and they are 
mostly sold. 

SCOHARIE Co--Cobleskill: Several sales 
of new hops have been made at 15 and 15%c. 
Shipments for week ending Sept 29 were 
IF. Karker, 10 bales. 


MONTGOMERY Co—Canajoharie: Market 
at a standstill. A few erops were bought 
early at 13% to 15ce. For the past 10 days 
no buyers have been in the market and 
are evidently waiting for growers to come 
around with samples, when the price will 
at once decline. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: Last week saw 
more activity in the market than before. 
The price generally paid was 15c, although 
some sales were made at a higher figure. 
The following sales are reported: Leroy 
James, 29 bales at a shade better than 15%c, 
Frank Gill 130 at 15c, Mr Smith, Munnsville, 
50 at 15c, J. W. Jones 35 at 15c, George Pat- 
rick 30 at 15c, Wrattan Bros 40 at 13\%c. 

OTSEGO Co—Cooperstown: About 250 bales 
were sold last week at 14 to l6éc, the ma- 
jority of transactions being around l5ic. 
Only one sale is reported at 16c, but several 
offers at this figure were refused. Growers 
are experiencing great difficulty in getting 
baling, which keeps back samples. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: The following 
shipments were made from here for the 
week ending Oct 6: William Richardson 4 
bales, F. Karker 18 and J. H. Tator 15. 

FRANKLIN Co—Malone: The quantity 
will be rather more per acre than was ex- 
pected some weeks ago, some yards giving 
a better yield than was expected, while 
others, especially on ‘heavy land, gave 
much less, owing to severe winterkilling. 
Taking this into account together with a 
considerable decrease in acreage, the total 
product of the cqunty will be less than 
last year. But the quality of the hops is 
the best produced for the past 10 years. 
Some N Y dealers have attempted to buy 
them at 12 to 13c, sending word to their 
agents that they could buy at those prices 
in the central part of the state, and upon 
the Pacific coast. William A. Jones sold 
a few early hops, Palmer seedlings, at 
15%c, but the only sale of the late crop 
in this locality was made last week at léc. 

Washington. 

Yakima Co—North Yakima: The hop 
yards are a scene of animation at present, 
several hundred pickers being engaged. 
Picking will continue until the middle of 
Oct, and the crop is turning out very well. 
Very little damage has been done by lice 
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and the hops are very bright and clean. 
Prices are better than they have been for 
a long time past. It is reported that Wil- 
liam Kunz sold his crop of 10,000 lbs to Pier 
Bros of N Y for lic, a contract was made 
with H. E. Sawyer for 12,000 lbs at 12c. 
and Charles N. Kernwert & Co of N ¥ 
have purchased from George Elgin 14,000 
lbs at 114%c. Many growers are holding out 


for 1l5c. 
California. 


Sonoma Co—Molino: Hop picking was 
finished in Sept and the yield was much 
lighter than expected. It will not exceed 
8000 bales in this county, against 18,000 last 
year. Many growers contracted more hops 
than they harvested. Nothing doing in the 
market; price offered 14 to 15c. In Mendo- 
cino Co the yield is about the same as here, 

Oregon. 

EUGENE—Hops in small yards are in the 
bale. In large -yards picking was finished 
about Sept 26. The yield is light, but the 
quality the best in years, 
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At New York, the market remains quiet. 
Growers in the country firm in their views 
of prices and buyers are not very active, 
except around Waterville. Brewers and 
dealers are buying only enough to supply 
current needs. There is a scarcity of sack- 
ing, which prevents baling the crop and 
getting suitable samples. New hops are 
coming in and the market has opened at 
17 to 18c p lb, an advance of 3c over last 
year. 

Quotations at N Y are as follows: N Y 
state and Pacific coast crop of '00, choice, 
17@18c, crop of ’99, choice 18%@15\%%c p Ib, 
prime 12@1l4c, medium 8@llc, crop of ’98 
5@9c, olds 2@6c, German crop of ’99 35@40c. 





The following circular was recently sent 
broadcast through the hop districts of NY, 
which shows the methods adopted to in- 
timidate growers and bear the market: 
“No 37 Pearl street, N Y, Sept 15, 1900. ‘I 
have news to tell you.’"—King Henry VHI. 
It won’t take long to tell it, either. Here 
itis. Rothbart & Sons cable, ‘German mar- 
ket flat for all descriptions of hops. Prices 
6 to 10 marks lower. The general outlook 
favors lower prices. London market very 
dull; nothing doing.’ If England is really 
in such a serious plight for hops she doesn’t 
seem to be worrying over it. In fact, all 
the excitement is confined to this country 
and to the growers and dealers at that. 
The brewers keep confoundedly cool, 

Signed, HuGuH F. Fox.” 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 









HAT is the value of a guarantee 





that a paint will last if at the end ° 
of the time it must be burned or 
scraped off before you can repaint. 

The only paint that presents a perfect 
surface after long exposure, without special 
preparation, is Pure White Lead. Employ 
a practical painter to apply it and the re- 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 

Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 

obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 

ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “* Uncle Sam’s Ex-. 
perience With Paints”’ forwarded upon application. 


BEYMEE-BA’ 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMB: 
nn 
5 Pittsburgh. 
— } Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
= New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } Chicago 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
_— St. Louis. 
RED SEAL ; 
- sopemenn sult will please you. 
N T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
— “ Philadelphia. 
— Cleveland. b be E - 
pa Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 




















GRINDING MILLS. 


Mills for grindin all kinds of grain and 
‘or crushing and grinding oil- 

Cake, cotton seed, paint, nhos- 
gate, cement rock and anythin 
at can be ground. Full line o' 
FLOUR MILL MACHINERY. 
Write for catalogue and dis- 


counts. Mills shipped on trial. 


SPROUT. WALDRON & CO., Box 16, Muncy, Ill 








NEW No.1 PINE DOORS 


——At $1.00 each= 
Bought at Sheriff’s Sale of sash Door 
Factory. 10000 NEW DOORS ranging in 
price from $1.00 4 ALL SIZES. 
Write for complete list. Our mammoth 
No. %, on ae 
Pipe, Machinery: etc., from Sheriff’s 
Receiver’s Sales, mailed Free of cost. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
West 35th and Iron Sts.. CHICAGO. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1900 | 1899 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.........+] .77 -73 401) .314,] .22 22% 
New York........ 80%) .7TY4) -484q) 4049] 12544) .29 
BoOSton ... .+---00- _ _— & 43 Le 29% 32 
Toledo .......«.-- 80 <7} 41 3g) .23 2t 
St Louis..........] .75 | .7134] .38%] 31 | .23%q| .24 
Minneapolis. ....| .78%! .69%]| .39%,] .28 28 23 
Liverpool ........ -91%| .88%| .59 | .50 -- _ 








At Chicago, wheat has ruled quiet most 
of the time for the past week or ten days, 
influential news lacking, prices without 
important change, undertone one of com- 
parative steadiness. This is about all that 
can really be said of the market. Specula- 
tive interest has been slack and legitimate 
influences helpful to prices rather than oth- 
erwise. 

Corn and oats quiet and uneventful. No 
2 mixed corn in elevator selling around 40 
@4ic p bu, tone fairly firm; No 2 mixed 
oats 22@22'%c. 

Rye quiet and without important feature, 
receipts and demand small, market gener- 
ally neglected. No 2 in store quotable 
around 51%c p bu, with choice lots in ship- 
ping order 55@55t4c. 

The barley market has shown more 
strength and breadth than for a long time 
past. Receipts are fair but not large and 
more could be sold than is offered. All 
classes of buyers are represented, and sales 
cover a range of 40@50c p bu for common 
malting and feed barley to 58@60c for fcy 
malting. 

In grass seeds general quietude is the 
rule, timothy quotable on the basis of $4 25 
p 100 Ibs for prime, clover 10@10 25. 

At New York, grain market shows no 
special activity. Rains continue to prevent 
threshing in the northwest and crop condi- 
tions have not generally improved. Accord- 
ing to recent reports the bears in the Chi- 
eago ring still practically control the mar- 
ket and keep prices down. Weather in corn 
sections has been favorable for harvesting. 
No 2 red wheat abcut steady at 80%c in 
elevator, corn 48%4c, oats 2514c, rye 554@56c, 
state barley 6lc, clover seed 9%@lic p Ib. 
Timothy $2 95@2 50 p bu. Flour quiet. Fey 
spring patent 4 40@5 p bbl, do winter 4@ 
410, spring straights 3 75@4 10, 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs 
1900] 1899} 1900] 18 
Chicago. # 100 Ibs .. $5.90 $7.00) $5.55) $4.75 
-} 5.90 











$4. e 
New YOrk ...«.«ccee 6.00}; 5.75) 5. 4. -75 
BUBBIC. ce ccccccss ese 6.00} 6.75 5.70) 4. 4. .50 
Kansas City ......... 5.65] 6.35) 5.35) 4.60] 4 .00 
ey Pree 5.75) 600) 5.65) 4.95! 4 .30 








At Chicago, the cattle market is a 
healthy condition, but not particularly ac- 
tive. Receipts are liberal and it is the 
time of year to expect them so. 
price of corn in the 
or less stock on the 
different in quality. 


market which is in- 


Fancy beef steers, $530@5 90 Poor to fcy bulls, 82 60@ 4 
Good to extra. 535@575 Canners, ZM@ 300 
Common to fair. 420@5 00 Feeders. selected, 450@ 460 
‘Texas grass steers, 3 25@3 85 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 3 435 
Western range steers, 4 85 Calves, 300 Ibs up, 3 00@ 525 
Native keifers, 325475 Calves, veal, 525@ 625 
Fair to good cows, 3 25@4 Milch cows, each, 25 WEI 


Hogs continue to sell at a narrow range 
of-prices, market ruling fairly active and 
steady. Buyers complain that offerings in- 
clude a good many “grassy” lots and dis- 
criminate against these. Heavy packing 
and shipping $5@5 25, mixed droves 5 15@ 
5 40, selected light 5 30@5 50, fcy nominally 
a premium. 

Western sheep have been reaching west- 
ern markets at a lively pace and this has 
unfavorably affected prices. Lambs sold 
off 30@50c p 100 Ibs before there was good 
reaction. Fair to good butcher sheep $3 50 
@4, choice western and native wethers 4 10 


@4 2, feeding lambs 4 40@4 75, butcher 
lambs 4 50@5. 
At Buffalo, cattle lower under Mberal 


supply, arrivals Monday of this week being 
150 cars. Shipping steers sold at $5 25@65 75, 
stockers and feeders 3@4 25. Hog market 
continues dull. Receipts Monday of this 
week 8@ double decks. Pigs 5 25, yorkers 
5 50, medium heavy droves 65 55@5 60. 


Lambs higher. Monday of this week 60 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


cars came in. Lambs sold around 5@5 75, 
sheep 3 50@4 50. 

At New York, cattle market quiet with 
prices nominally steady on all grades. Sheep 
ruled firm under quite moderate receipts. 
Common to prime selling at $3@4 25, do 
lambs 5 35@5 75. Recent sales included 24 
Canada sheep, av 129 lbs, at 4 25, 240 Mich 
lambs, av 69 lbs, at 5 50, do 210, av 78 Ibs, 
at 5 75, 81 state, av 74 Ibs, at 5 40. Hog mar- 
ket showed little activity, pigs weak. 


The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, the trade has been rather 
unsatisfactory, due partly to temporary 
falling off in export demand. Plain work 
horses are dull and weak at $10@15 decline, 
choice draft animals and drivers steady. 


Express and heavy draft,............ $70.4 235 
1150 to 1400-Ib Chumks,.......-ceceeeees 50@135 
CArPIAQYe LOANS. .0. cccc sees cocsccceess 150@600 
Bates ac swcdesiosoncstscseveccontondi 65@400 
Saddle horses ........ 65a 175 


General purpose,..e.....+.+. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


The market is generally heavily supplied 
with onions at present. Prices have held 
about steady on choice grades, however, 
and when a clearance of this oversupply 
of early shipments is accomplished a bet- 
ter trade is looked for. Arrivals vary con- 
siderably in quality, a good percentage be- 
ing ordinary or common grades. In many 
sections farmers are storing their crop. 
Keeping qualities are reported exception- 
ally good, although rather small in size. 

At New York, receipts rather heavy and 
trade quiet, prices generally steady. ct 
and L I white $2@3 p bbl, do red 1 25@1 50, 
do yellow 1 25@1 50, Orange Co white 1 25 

2 50 p bag, do yellow 1@1 15, do red 75c@ 
115, state and western yellow 1 25 p bbl, 
do red and yellow 1@1 25 p 150 Ibs, small 
white pickling 2 50@3 50 p bbl. 

At Boston, in liberal supply and gener- 
ally easy demand. Natives 50c p bx, state 
yellow $1 50@t 60 p bDI, or 40@45c p bu, west- 
ern yellow 1 25 p small bbl. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


As portrayed in earlier reports printed 
in American Agriculturist the outlook for 
the apple crop as a whole was distinctly 
ehanged by reason of the Sept gales. We 
are now making our final inquiry relative 
to the crop of the U S and Canada, and 
replies show that vast damage was done by 
the high winds. There will be a good many 
sound winter apples, but nothing like what 
was earlier expected. As growers get into 
the orchards at harvest time, this fact is 
emphasized. New York has a fairly good 
showing, but uneven, many towns full av- 
erage crop, many others decidedly short. 
The yield in Mich is uneven, so with N E, 
where Me has a better crop than elsewhere. 
The west and southwest are disappointing 
to growers. Buyers are endeavoring to 
get their apples at low figures, but many 
farmers refuse to sell at bid prices. We 
once more call attention of orchardists to 
these conditions; use your own judgment 
in selling, but don’t believe all you hear 
about ‘‘a bumper crop,” which will not be 
realized. American Agriculturist’s final re- 
port, giving estimates in bbls and prices 
bid, will be printed in a week or two. 

Recent cable advices indicate an im- 
proved condition of the foreign market. 
Fancy Baldwins quoted at Liverpool at 
$2 45@3 75 p bbl, Greenings 3 40@4 13, Spies 
3 90@4, Kings 4 60@5 55, Snow 2 90@3 90. 

Some fruit has been sold at evaporators 
at 25c p 100 Ibs; other growers are feeding 
apples to live stock. There is little good, 
sound fruit in our county.—[R. J. Weld, 
Warren Co, Pa.° 

Every evaporator is now running at full 
eapacity on immature fruit. In my opinion, 
we will not be able to save over half the 
‘windfalls before they rot. The quantity 
evaporated in this section will not be ma- 
terially changed but amount barreled will 
be greatly lessened.—[B. J. Case, Wayne 
Co, N Y. 

Picking is being rushed in central and 
western N Y¥ as fast as possible, but delayed 
in some instances by a scarcity of hands. 
Evaporating houses are in full blast, as 
most of the fruit blown off by the Sept gale 
was ripe enough to use. The drying houses 
are rushed to their utmost limit to take 
care of the fruit before it rots. Evaporat- 
ing plants are very general this year. Evap- 
orators are paying l5c p 100 Ibs for green 
fruit, at least 5¢ under the ordinary -price. 























Many apples are sold on the ground at 5 
@7c p bu. Fall apples, sound stock, are in 
active demand at $1 25@1 50 p bu, generally 
the outside price. This autumn fruit is be- 
ing shipped very’ largely to Ia, Mont, the 
Dakotas and the northwest. About three 
cars daily are going out of Sodus, N 
Y, this being taken as a typical apple town. 

Demand continues good for fancy red fall 
varieties and in some instances such stock 
has not been available. Active season for 
other fruits is drawing to a close, which 
naturally diverts more attention to apples. 
Common Iots are slow and plentiful. Trade 
in western apples in car lots hardly under 
way as yet, but expected daily. Windfalls 
have been measurably reduced, arrivals 
showing better quality. Prices about steady 
at Chicago, while in N Y a decline is gen- 
erally noted, although fancy fall varieties 
have exceeded quotations in several in- 
stances. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING SEPT 29, 











Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Total 
New York. 4,271 52 3,913 1,231 9,467 
Boston .... 3,744 ~- —_ 3,744 
Montreal . 4,297 — 5,031 -- 9,328 
Halifax ... 2,483 7,392 — oe 9,875 
Total ....14,795 7,444 $8,944 1,231 32,414 
Last year.23,433 5,400 13,249 1,437 43,519 
Total this 
season ..44,369 20,761 30,440 2,320 97,890 
L’st seas’n 77,778 22,972 34,489 6,930 142,169 


The drying houses are offering only 10c p 
100 lbs for apples. There was more poor 
fruit on the trees than most people 
thought; of course they all blew off.—[T. 
H. King, Seneca Co, N Y¥ 

I don’t think the Sept storm will make 
any better prices for apples, Oct to May.— 
[c. L. R., Oakland Co, Mich. 

At New York, a fair demand exhibits for 
fancy red fall apples, common winter va- 
rieties quiet. Twenty Ounce $1 50@2 p bbl, 
Gravenstein 2@2 50, Codling 1 50@1 75, 
Maiden Blush 1 50@2 25, Fall Pippin 1 75@2, 
King 1 75@2 25, Baldwin 1 25@1 50, Green- 
ing 1 50@1 75, common stock 1, do open- 
head bbl 50@75c. 

At Boston, first quality fall apples in 
demand at steady prices, supplies generally 
liberal. Ch Graventein $2 50@3 p bbl, do N 
S 1 75@2 25, Duchess 1 50@2, Twenty Ounce 
1 50@1 75, Me Harvey 1 50@1 75, Hubbards- 
ton 1 25@1 75, Pippins 1@1 50, Porters 1@ 
1 50, Pound Sweet 1@1 50, common green 
50@75c. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Farmers are now busy harvesting late po- 
tatoes and the rate of yield is variable. 
The area planted last spring, large in the 
aggregate, shows some reductions here and 
there at harvest, and this will slightly af- 
fect the crop total quite outside of yield per 
acre of merchantable tubers. American 
Agriculturist’s final report of the potato 
crop of the U S and Canada will appear 
next week. Returns from our thousands of 
correspondents in all potato sections show 
uneven rate of yield, deficiencies here and 
liberal shipping surplus there. Unless later 
reports to be received materially change 
the aspect, the crop as a whole should not 
prove unmanageable. Prices offered farm- 
ers are not high. While late varieties of 
potatoes are moving freely, many growers 
will hold for Nov or Dec markets. In N Y, 
bid prices for immediate delivery are large- 
ly around 35@40c p bu: in Mass, 69@65c; in 
Me, 32@35c; in Wis, 20@25c; in O, 35@40c, 
some counties only 28@30c; in Mich, 25@30c; 
in Ind, 30@35c; in N 8, 25@40c; in Pa, 30 
@40c. 

Potatoes continue in liberal supply at 
leading northern trade centers. Michigan 
and L I stock held high in N Y on ac- 
count of firm prices at primary points. 
Prices on other lots slightly lower. At Chi- 
cago receipts have been somewhat heavier. 
Arrivals showed a large percentage of com- 
mon unripe potatoes, which helped to 
make a dull market. Shipments from Mich 
quite. moderate. Dealers discriminate care- 
fully, and unless stock is choice it is hard 
to sell. 

At New York, prices on choice potatoes 
generally firm, ¢specially L I and Mich 
stock, trade moderate. Sweets about 
steady. LI prime,.in bulk $1 50@1 75 
bbl, state and western round 1 50@1 65 p 
180 lbs, do long 2 25@1 50, Jersey round in 
bulk 1 25@1 50 p bbl, do giants 1@1 40, do 
Prime sweets -1 75@2 25, southern prime 1 59. 


At Boston, market about steadv twnder 














THE LATEST MARKETS 


good supply and moderate demand. Aroos- 
took Green Mts 50c p bu, do Rose and He- 
brons 48@50c, York state round white 40@ 
45c, do long 40c. Va sweets in ample sup- 
ply and sold at $1 50@1 75 p bbl, Jersey 
steady at 1 75@e. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


Receipts of butter have shown some in- 
crease over a year ago, and with a quiet 
export and only moderate home trade, the 
market has shown some dullness. Extra 
emy in moderate supply and fairly steady 
at 20@20%c in Chicago, 21@22c in N Y and 
Boston. Lower grades in ample supply and 
somewhat unsettled. Dealers are anxious 
to dispose of their June make, which de- 
tracts the demand from creamery to some 
extent. Choice dairy in light supply and 
‘steady, arrivals irregular in quality. 

New York State—At Albany, market 
firm. Cmy tubs 22@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, 
dairy 20@21c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 19@ 
22c, prints 20@23c, dairy 17@21c.—At Water- 
town, emy 23@24%c, dairy 20@22c.—At 
Rochester, cmy 21@23c. 

At New York, market: somewhat unset- 
tled. Cmy extra 21@21%c p Ib, firsts 19%@ 
2044c, seconds 18@19c, June extras 20%c, 
firsts 1714@20c, state dairy, fcy 20c, firsts 
18@19c, seconds 17@17%c, western imt cmy 

Pennsyivania—At Philadelphia, market 
unsettled. Fey Elgin and other western 
separator cmy 2ic p ib, do firsts 20%@2ic, 
imt cmy 14@17c, ladle 14@16c.—At Pittsburg, 
emy 21%@24c, dairy 16@17c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, feeling firm. Cmy 
18@23%c p lb, ch dairy 15c.—At Columbus, 
cmy 238@24c, dairy 16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
firm at 12c p lb, flats 1214c. 

At Boston, arrivals not heavy, but con- 
siderable June stock on the market and 
undertone was one of weakness. Vt and 
N H ecmy extra 22c p lb, do N Y 22c, do 
western 21%%c, firsts 18@21ic, Vt dairy extra 
20c, do N Y 20c, firsts 18@19c, western imt 
emy 15@16\%c. 

The Cheese Market. 


The comparatively high prices checked 
both home and export trade. Arrivals, 
however, have been only moderate, and 
with a fairly active demand stocks have 
not accumulated to any great extent and 
the market has a healthy tone. Cable ad- 
vices from England indicate a firm but not 
active market, with best U S and Canadian 
selling at 12@12%4c. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddrrs 
firm at 10%@11%c p Ib, flats 10@11c.—At 
Syracuse, cheddars 11@12c.—At Watertown, 
small 12c.—At Rochester, ch 11%c. 

At New York, market not as firm as 
when last quoted. State fey 11%c p Ib, 
good to ch 10%@11c, fair 91%@10c, light 
skims 914@10c, full 2@2%éc. 

At Ogdensburg, 816 bxs were offered Sat- 
urday, 10%4c bid, with no sales; later 10%c 
bid, but few sales, dealers holding for high- 
er prices. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y fey 
11%c p lb, ch 101%4@11%\%c, part skims 8@9c.— 
At Pittsburg, York state 12@12%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats firm. at 10%4c p 
Ib, twins 12@12%c, Young America 13c.—At 
Columbus, N Y cheddars 11%c, flats llc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy 2314@24c p Ib, firsts 22%@238c, extra 
gathered cmy 21@22c, firsts 19@20c, imt cmy 
17@19c, ladle 16@18c, Cairy 18@22c. 

During Sept the first Ill (Chicago) district 
produced 3,163,433 Ibs oleo, as compared to 
4,026,960 lbs during same time last year, a 
sharp decrease. Licenses issued¢to retail 
oleo were 142, against 170 for same period 
°99. Filled cheese was turned out to the 
amount of 20,913 Ibs. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Vi HOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 50 
@1 75 p bbl, onions 60@90c p bu, cabbage 
2@3 p 100, beans 1 80@2 p bu. Apples 50c 
@150 p bbl, cranberries 5@6, Concord 
grapes 2@3c p Ib, peaches 75c@1 25 p bskt. 
Eggs 22@23c p dz, live chickens 11@12c p 
lb, turkeys 11@12c, veal calves 6%@7\éc, 
hogs 6@6%c. Corn 48@50c p bu, oats 28@ 
30c, bran 17@17 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 
25, middlings 16 50@18, hay 14@18. 

At Rochester, apples $1@1 25 p bbl, can- 
teloupes 25@50c p dz, peaches 20@50c p bskt, 











pears 30@50c p bu. Cabbage 3c p head, cu- 
cumbers 15¢c p dz, onions 45@50c, potatoes 
40c, tomatoes 12@15¢e p bskt. Eggs 19@20c 
p dz, live fowls 9@10c p ib, chickens 12@13c 
dw. Hay 12@19 p ton, middlings 18, bran 
17@18, corn meal 20@2ic. 

At Syracuse, apples 30@40c p bu, Concord 
grapes 8@10c p 3-lb bskt, muskmelons $4@5 
p 100, pears 1 25 p bu, plums 1@1 50. Celery 
25c p dz bchs, squash 50@75c p 100 lbs, pota- 
toes 35@45c p bu, onions 30@45c, cabbage 
2 50 p 100, beans 2 25@2 50 p bu. Eggs 17@ 
18¢e p dz, live chickens 9@10c. p Ib, or 12@13c 
dw. State corn 60c p bu, white oats 30c, 
bran 18 p ton, middlings 18, hay 15@18, 

At Watertown, onions 65@75c p bu, pota- 
toes 30@40c, beets 40@50c, tomatoes $1@1 25, 
turnips 40c, carrots 30c. Apples 25@75c p 
bu, state peaches 60c@1 p bskt, Concord 
grapes 81%4@9c, cranberries 2 25@2 50 p cra. 
Eggs 17@18c p dz, live fowis 6@7c p lb, 
chickens 8c, veal calves 54%4@6c, steers 444@ 
5c. Hay 16@18 p ton, corn meal 20, bran 
19, middlings 20. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
live chickens 10@liic p 1b, fowls 11@11éc, 
ducks 9@10c, eggs 18144@20c p dz. Apples 
$1 50@3 p bbl, mountain peaches 1@1 50 p 
6-bskt carrier, N Y fcy pears 4 25@5 p bbl, 
Concord grapes 6@7c p 5-lb bskt, Del 10@ 
12c, Cape Cod cranberries 5 50@6 50 ¢ bbl. 
Ch York state potatoes 46@48c p bu, do 
good 40@45c, No 1 Jersey 28@30c p bskt, No 
2 12@15c, No 1 sweets 25@28c, No 2 10@ 
16c, onions 45@48c p bu, cabbage 6@8 np ton. 

At Pittsburg, eggs 171¢@19c p dz, iive 

chickens 11@1litéc p lb, fowls 1ilc, turkeys 
$%@10c. Fey peaches $1 25@1 75 p bu, ch 60 
@i5se, Bartlett pears 4@4 50 p bbl, Damson 
plums 1 60@1 75 p bu, apples 2@3 p bbl, 
Concord grapes 10@1lic p bskt, cranberries 
2@2 25 p cra. Celery 30@50c p dz bchs, to- 
matoes 65@75ic p bu, potatoes 50@60c, sweets 
1 50@3 p bbl, cabbage 75c@1, onions 1 50@ 
1 6. 
OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 78@7814c p bu, corn 42%@42%c, oats 
23%c, rye 57c, hay $10@14 p ton, straw 5@ 
6 50, bran 14 50@14 7, middlings 16@17. 
Eggs 14@15c p dz, live spring chickens 9c 
p lb, fowls 8c, turkeys 7@8c. Apples 1 50@ 
2 25 p bbl, ch peaches 1 25@1 65 p bu, good 
60c@1, cranberries 4 50@5 p bbi, N Y Con- 
cord grapes 12%@12c p bskt, Del 124%4@13c, 
pears 3 50@4, potatoes 40@45c p bu, sweets 
2@3 p bbl, cabbage 5@7 50 p ton, onions 30 
@40c p bu. Steers 4 65@5 50 p 100 Ibs 1 w, 
veal calves 6@7, hogs 5 25@5 50, lambs 4 25@ 
5 10 

At Columbus, new corn 35@40c p bu, old 
40@43c, bran $16 p ton, shorts 15, middlings 
17, screenings 14, hay 12@14. Live steers 
450@4 85 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 6 
@6 50, hogs 5 40@5 60, lambs 4@5. Eggs 
18c p dz, live chickens 644c p lb, turkeys 8c. 
Potatoes 36c p bu, onions 40@60c, cabbage 
6@9 p ton. Apples 1 50@1 75 p bb cran- 
berries 1 75@2 p bu, Concord grapes 10¢ 
p 9-lb bskt, peaches 60c@1 p bu. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 18@ 
19c p dz, live chickens 10@10%c p 1b, fowls 
10c, ducks 8@9c. Md mountain peaches 40 
@%c p bx, fey $1@1 25, N Y apples 1 50@2 25 
p bbl, pears 25@50c p bskt, quinces 3)@50c, 
Concord grapes 5@6c p 5-lb bskt, Del 9@:0c, 
Nearby potatoes 45@55c p bu, sweets 1 25 
@1 40 p bbl, onions 45@50c p bu, home-grown 
cabbagel@i 50 p 100, do N Y 2@2 50, to- 
matoes ’50@60c p bu, lima beans 1@1 25. 
Corn 47c p bu, oats 25%c, hay 14 50@17 p 
ton, bran 16 50@17, middlings 15@17, cgtton- 
seed meal 27 50@28. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations fn all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 





house, car or dock. From these, country con- 


signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured, 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, evaporated apples in am- 
ple supply and quiet, small fruits continue 
firm. Ch to fey evaporated apples 5@6%c p 
ly, fair to prime 3@4%c, sun-dried 3@4c, 
chops 50c@$1 p 100 ibs, cores and skins 25 
@i5e, evaporated peaches, pecied 8c p Ib, 
raspberries 4%@5c, do sun-dried 16@17c, 
evaporated blackberries 44%4@5c, huckleber- 
ries 15c, cherries 11@12c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, market comtinues steady 
for fresh stock. Nearby fey 20@23c p dz, 
av prime 19@20c, fey western 184%@19%c, 
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fair to ch 16@18c, storage stock 13@17%e, 
prime fresh, loss off 20c. 

At Boston, no change to note, prices con- 
tinue firm. Nearby fcy 26@28c p dz, ch 
eastern 21@22c, fair to good 16@18c, Vt and 
N H ch 21@22c, Mich fcy 184%4@19c, western 
15@1844c, ch storage stock 16@17%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, prices fairly steady for 
choice fruit, supply ample. Fey Bartlett 
pears $3@3 50 p bbl, fair to prime 2@2 75, 
Seckel 2 50@5, quinces 2@2 50, Cape Cod 
cranberries §@5 75, Rocky Ford muskmel- 
ons 2@2 50 p cra; Md and Del grapes 50c@ 
1 25 p carrier, fey Pine Island 1@2, state 50c 
@1 25, Mich and Ohio 75c@1 50 p bu; fey 
state plums 30@40c p 10-Ilb bskt, Damson 
25@35¢e; Niagara grapes 40@65c p carrier, 
Del 60@90c, Concords 6@7c p small bskt. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, prices firm. Bran $17@19 
p ton, middlings 18@19, red dog 19@19 75, 
linseed meal 27 25, cottonseed meal 27, 
‘screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, corn chop 85@ 
8itec, brewers’ meal and grits 1 05@1 07, 
coarse meal 90@95c. 

Hay and Straw. 

The general shortage was portrayed in 
American Agriculturist’s final estimate of 
the crop, showing the yield 7,090,000 tons 
less than last year and 16,000,000 less than 
the phenomenal crops in ’98 and ’97. Hay 
prices in Chicago are decidedly higher 
than for several past years. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in prairie hay. Choice 
timothy sells at $12@12 50 p ton, prairie11 50 
@12; in ’99 timothy sold at 11 50@12, prairie 
at 8@8 50; in ’98 timothy 8@B8 50, prairie 
8@8 50; in ’97 timothy 9 50@10, prairie 6 50 
@7 50; in ’96 timothy 9@9 50, prairie 7 #@ 
8 50. Above figures show that timothy is 
not much higher than at this time last 
fall, but show a marked advance over ’98 
and other years, while prairie sells at a 
much better figure than during any years 
mentioned. 

At New York, market quiet, prices steady 
on best grades.Prime timothy %5c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 874%@92%4c, No 2 80@85c, clover mixed 
70@i75c, no grade 60@70c, long rye straw 65 
@7ic. 

At Boston, best grades firm, but not ac- 
tive. Prime timothy $18@18 50 p ton, No 1 
17@18, No 2 16@17, ch fine 14@15, clover 
mixed 14@15, swale 8@9c, prime rye straw 
15@16, tangled rye 11@12, oat 9@9 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fancy fowls and broilers 
steady, other stock generally in heavy sup- 
ply and quiet. Live fowls 10c p lb, chick- 
ens 9c, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 50@60c p pair, 
geese $1@1 25, pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys 
8@1i3c p 1b, Phila chickens 12@17c, western 
£@10%c, fowls 9@1lic, eastern ducks 12@13c, 
do western 7@9c, squabs $1 25@2 60 p dz. 

At Boston, market generally overstocked 
and dull. Live fowls 912@10c p Ib, chickens 
9@9%c, northern and eastern fowls 10@13c 
d w, chickens 12@1&c, ducks 11@12c, pig- 
eons $1@1 25 p dz, western iced turkeys 9@ 
10c p ib, fowls 11%@12c, chickens 9@12c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, no special] activity in the 
market, supply ample in nearly all lines. 
L I cabbage steady at $2@3 p 100, sweet 
corn 50c@1, brussels sprouts 5@8c p at, 
washed carrots 1@1 25 p bbl, cucumbers 2@ 
4 50, egg plant 1@1 50, lettuce 50c@1, pep- 
pers 50c@1, pumpkins 40@C0c, squash 75c@1, 
turnips 75@85c, tomatoes 25@50c p bu, string 
beans 50@75c p bag, lima beans 50c@I 25, 

Wool. 

Fair interest displayed at all markets 
east and west. See paragraph on earlier 
page. : 
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More Prizes for American Machines. 


In addition to the reports of splendid ex- 
hibits of farm machinery and prizes secured 
at the Paris exposition printed in these 
columns recently we now publish additional 
names. The McCormicks ‘and the Deerings 
had on exhibition automobile mowers. 

Dairy Machinery—Moseley & Stoddard 
Mfg Co of Rutland, Vt, barrel churns and 
butter workers; Am Separator Co of Bain- 
bridge, N Y, separators; Aspinwall Mfg Co 
of Jackson, Mich. 

Poultry Appliances—The Reliable Incuba- 
tor and Brooder Co of Quincy, Il; the Geo 
Ertel Co of Quincy, Iil. 

Garden Tools—Withington & Cooley Mfg 
Co of Jackson, Mich. 

Wind Pumps—-Stover Mfg Co of Freeport, 
Ti. 
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The World’s Progress. 


The French gov't has drawn up a note 
which it believes the powers can agree 
upon in settling the Chinese problem. It 
calls first for the punishment of the princi- 
pal culprits, to be designated by the rep- 
resentatives of the powers at Pekin, the 
maintenance of the prohibition of the im- 
port of arms, equitable indemnities to 
states, societies and individuals; formation 
of a permanent guard for Pekin legations; 
dismantlement of the fortifications, and 
lastly military occupation of two or three 
points between Tien-tsin and Pekin, to af- 
ford safe communication from Pekin to the 
sea. 








The war in the Philippines seems to be 
settling back on the old lines around Ma- 
nilla, where so much hard fighting was 
done many months ago. The entire re- 
gion about Laguna de Bay appears to be 
alive with rebellion. Bands numbering hun- 
dreds, sometimes thousands, make their 
appearance unexpectedly and pick off a few 
American boys. The U S troops rally and 
chase them into the jungles, killing a few 
of them, but neither side appears to make 
any considerable gains in this guerrilla 
warfare. 





The individual operators in the Pa coal 
district have followed the lead of the big 
coal-carrying and coal mining railroads by 
offering their employees a net increase of 10 
per cent in wages. The _ striking miners 
now number 138,000 men. In the Lacka- 
wanna and Wyoming districts all the mines 
are idle and in the Lehigh and Schuylkill 
districts only a few miners are at work. 





Rear Admiral Bradford hopes soon to be 
able to equip our navy with a complete 
system of wireless telegraphy. The navy 
department has just learned that the Brit- 
ish navy has equipped 30 of its men-of-war 
with the Marconi system, at a cost of $1000 
each. 





Archbishop Ireland, who has just re- 
rurned from Rome, says that the pope ex- 
pressed himself as being well pleased with 
the course of the U S in dealing with the 
affairs of the church in Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines. 





Gen Wood, governor general of Cuba, 
says that the wreck of the Maine is an ob- 
struction to navigation, and it is to be re- 
moved. The wreck occupies a central po- 
sition in the harbor of Havana, and is dan- 
gerous to navigation. For some time it 
has been sinking daily deeper in the mud. 
There is expectation that in the removal of 
the wreck some evidence will be found to 
establish the author of the crime and that 
the mnethod by which the vessel was de- 
stroyed will also be established. Officials 
of the administration have never given up 
the hope that some day the man who blew 
up the Maine will confess his guilt. 


The British army headquarters in New 
Orleans have just been closed. Since Aug, 
1899, 15,000 horses and 42,000 mules; as well 
as large quantities of forage and supplies, 
have been shipped from that port to Cape 
Town, the pay therefor being about $10,000,- 
000. 


The first telegram from Skaguay to Seat- 
tle, marking an epoch in the history of 
business between Alaska and the outside 
world, was received Oct 3. 


The Rocky Mountain, Bell and Colorado 
telephone companies announce the comple- 
tion of the cornecting link between Den- 
ver and Salt Lake and contiguous territory. 
Only two more links are now open from 
coast to coast. These will probably be com- 
pleted within nine months. 


The complete election returns from the 
United Kingdom show a liberal rout and 
a sweep by the conservatives, who will 
have 250 or more seats in parliament. Tim- 
othy M. Healy retains his seat for North 
Louth after a bitter fight. The liberals 
suffered an unexpected loss in the defeat 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson in the Cockermouth 
division of Cumberland. Sir Wilfrid is the 
president of the United Kingdom alliance 
for the suppression of the liquor traffic. 

The operation of the special franchise 
law in New York state for the first year 
shows that $170,000 will be added to the tax- 
able realty values in the state, in addition 








to the $96,000,000 which these corporations 
heretofore paid and must hereafter -pay in 
each year, the latter amount representing 
the assessed value of the property of these 
corporations other than special franchises. 
The special franchise valuations are now 
on all local assessment rolls and subject to 
the local tax rate, and the addition of 
these valuations will relieve property al- 
ready on the tax rolls to the extent of 
about $4,000,000 in taxes, 





Resolutions denouncing President McKin- 
ley’s course in the army canteen matter 
continue to be adopted by Methodist con- 
ferences in various parts of the country. 





According to an alleged letter from Alfred 
Dreyfus dated from Geneva, Switzerland, 
the writer says: ‘“‘The moral effects of the 
iniquity still exist, and the mental torture 
is as great as ever. Since justice has not 
been done me, the aim I pursue remains 
the same until attained, viz, the legal re- 
vision of my trial.” 


The population of Arkansas, the first of 
the states to be enumerated, is 1,311,564, an 
increase of 183,385 or 16.25 per cent since 
1890. 





Experiments conducted at Vera Cruz, 
Mex, under the auspices of the gov’t board 
of health have resulted in a favorable re- 
port upon the discovery of a remedy for 
yellow fever. Several years ago the Mexi- 
can gov’t made a standing offer of $100,- 
000 to the discoverer of a remedy for yellow 
fever and the prize will go to Dr Angel 
Bellinzaghi, a young Italian specialist, who 
has discovered a serum which cures yellow 
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fever. Part of the prize will be paid 


at 
once and if further experiments in various 
forms of the disease are equally successful 
he will win the entire prize. 





During the year ending July 1, 1900, 10 
new corporations were created for the pur- 
pose of building iron ships. The tonnage 
now building in the shipyards of the United 
States represents a value of $69,000,000. In 
all there are more than 300 shipyards in 
the United States. Nearly $30,000,000 is to 
be spent for merchant vessels, all of which 
indicates a great revival in the shipbuild- 
ing industry. 





Negotiations for the sale of 500,000 tons 
of American coal have been completed be- 
tween a Chicago firm and a London house, 
the coal to be used by British steamships 
and railroads. 





Winston Spencer Churchill, who has been 
elected tc parliament from the town of 
Plymouth, is as nearly American as he is 
English. His mother was the daughter of 
the late Lawrence Jerome of New York, fa- 
mous as a financier and club man, while 
his father was Lord Randolph Churchill, a 
prominent British statesman of a few years 
ago. Young Churchill so distinguished him- 
self for bravery in the South African war 
that he was mentioned for the Victoria 
Cross. 





The September grand jury of Philadel- 
phia’s courts of oyer and terminer and 
quarter sessions has handed up a present- 


ment in which the whipping post “as a 
penalty for wife beating and _ similar 
crimes” is strongly advised. 
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Miss Mehitable. 


By C. W. Eustis. 


Tall, straight and firm, she. sat in the 
pew, which she had occupied many years. 
The rain might hurl itself in sheets, the 
snow might bank over the fences, but Miss 
Mehitable was always present at church 
meeting. Although she started just at such 
a time, whatever might be the obstacle 
in her path, she always arrived at _ the 
same time. People timed themselves by 
Miss Mehitable. If she had not gone they 
were early: if she had disappeared through 


the door, they were late. 
The minister would have thought it a 
cardinal sin to keep her waiting. There- 


fore, just on a certain minute she rose to 
join in the singing, her hands crossed and 
her eyes staring straight before her. Dur- 
ing the sermon, however dry and prosy, 
her glance never wandered from the speak- 
er’s face, and the speaker did not find it 
embarrassing, but seemed to gather in- 
spiration from her glance. What there was 


about the deep chin, firmly screwed up 
mouth, long, thin nose and steel gray 
eyes, never winking behind spectacles, to 


inspire anybody, I am sure I don’t know. 
After the service Miss Mehitable always 
took just so many steps down the aisle, 
she always stopped at just the same spot 
to shake hands with the minister’s wife, 
and with old Mrs Hunt, and 
with Midge Mason, the girl with the 
big eyes and the crooked back. People 
said that Miss Mehitable never smiled but 
once, and that was at a joke made by 
Midge. And she repented so of it she has 
never smiled since. Miss Mehitable shook 
hands, but she did not say one solitary 
word from the time she entered the church 
door to the time she went out. 

Not that there was any impediment in 
her speech, but she was born that way. 
When there was any occasion for remarks 
she was not at all backward in express- 
ing herself. One belief of hers was that 
it was a deep injustice that she should 
be made to pay for the expenses of the 
town in taxes, and yet have no vote, or say 
as to how the money should be spent. As 
to mankind, she considered them only to 
be endured as an animal with superior 
strength, and so were useful simply as 
horses or cattle were useful. 

She was just such a product as Stony 
Hill might naturally produce. She might 
well have been hewn out of the soil. The 
men regarded her with good natured tol- 
eration and a degree of respect. The wom- 
en looked on her with sympathy and con- 
siderable awe. Miss Mehitable’s favor was 
a valuable consideration and it was equal- 
ly uncomfortable to be by her disliked. 

After church Miss Mehitable returned to 
her modest brick cottage, having a green 
door and brass knocker and small latticed 
windows. Behind the house, which stood 
near the road, was a barn and shed. At 
the door she was greeted by a large black 
cat, which brushed itself affectionately 
against her. In appearance the cat had 
somewhat of Miss Mehitable’s severity and 
it was her only companion within the 
house. After removing her Sunday gar- 
ments and putting on a large calico over- 
dress, Miss Mehitable went to the barn, 
where she threw some hay from the loft 
to the horses and cows. On her return to 
the house she prepared her own sparse 
meal. Jacob, the cat, occupied a _ chair, 
especially set for him at the table. When 
the table things were cleared away Miss 
Mehitable brushed around—everything 
about the house was scrupulously neat— 
and then sat down to read five chapters of 
the gospel of St John, and a chapter of 
Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, during which peru- 
sal she dozed off into a nap. 

There was the chureh on Stony Hill, a 
plain white building, which, like a moni- 
tor, overlooked all the lower land. In a 
cluster around the ehurch were several 
houses, one of which was the parsonage. 
There the roads diverged, one going down 
the hill to the south, at the foot of which 
was the general store and portoffice. On 
the other side of the road, which went to 
the west, were several large farms, and 
half way down the hill was Miss Mehita- 
ble’s dwelling. At the foot of this hill, or 
in the “hollow,” so called, Hved several 
poor families, their houses being a quarter 
or eighth of a mile apart. Miss Mehitable 


had lived on her farm all her life. When 
she was 18 vears old her father had ded, 
and her mother being quite feeble, there 





was nothing for it but that the daughter 
should conduct the farm herself. This to 
the surprise of the neighborhood she did 
in a very efficient way. It was not unusual 
for passersby to see her working in the 
fields, and indeed, she did all, extept the 
heavy manual labor. When her mother 
died, Miss Mehitable continued to live in 
the homestead, and not only kept up, but 
increased and improved her domain. 

Stony Hill was given to a sensation about 
once in three years. The last time it had 
been the runaway of Deacon Goodyear’s 
horse, and the tipping of the deacon out 
into the road, Previously it had been the 
advent of a new minister. What, then, was 
the consternation and excitement when it 
was noised abroad that the Barlow childrén 
had the smallpox. The Barlows lived in 
the hollow. Barlow was of a roving dispo- 
sition and contributed little to the support 
of his family. They were helped by the 
town and the charitably inclined, and Mrs 
Barlow was able to earn a Little by wash- 
ing. Her husband had just made her a 
visit, and probably had ‘left the germ of the 
disease behind him. 

The powers of the board of:health were 
vested in the selectmen of the town, but 
as some slight additional appropriati on 
might be needed to meet the emergency, a 
special town meeting was called. As uswal, 
it was presided over by Ichabod Graves. 
Owing to the unusual business, the meet- 
ing was well attended. At the suggestion 
of the selectmen the meeting appropriated 
a small sum and ordered strirgent meas- 
ures, which in its wisdom the town thought 
cught to be taken to prevent the spread 
of the disease. 

The meetirg was about to adjourn when 
a figure darkened the doorway. It was Miss 
Mehitable. Amid the profound silence of 
the assembly, she advanced to the front 
of the room. Then carefully laying down 
a large green umbrel’'a which she usually 
carried, she turned on Ichabod Graves. “I’ve 
come to find out what you’ve done about 
the smallpox?”’ 

Ichabod, who was a great stickler for 
decorum, cleared his throat and answered, 
that, while personally he had great respect 
for the ladies, he did not know as it was 
parliamentary to allow them to address a 
town meeting. 

“Make # parliamentary, then,” command- 
ed Miss Mehitable. 

“Move Miss Mehitable be given leave of 
the floor,” piped in little Sandy Sampson, 
the storekeeper, of whom a very good cus- 
tomer was Miss Mebhitable. The motion 
was carried. Miss Mehitable stood gazing 
at the audience as if all this trouble was 
not of the least consequence. Then she 
repeated her question. 

“Well.” replied Ichabod, “since it's the 
sense of the meeting that you have stand- 
ing here I’ll say we’ve ’propriated $30 and 
ordered the stricken family takem to the 
pest house.” 

“You're going to put those children 
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that dirty little hovel down there-.in the 
swamp!"’ almost screamed Miss Mehitable. 
“I thought you’d do something like that. 
It’s just like men. And who is to take care 
of ’em?” 

There was silence. “Send that woman 
and those children to that hovel all alone 
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to die! Huh! ‘It's time'I came to sée what 
was going on. Now I'll tell you what you 
must do. You must make this appropria- 


tion $100, and just order the house quar- 
antined. Let them stay in it—it’s far 
enough away—so there will be no danger. 
That'll be enough money to hire Dr Arnold 
to come here from the Falls, an’ pay for 
supplies and medicines. Now someone just 
make that motion.” 

“Move all previous votes be rescinded, 
an’ appropriation be made $100; an’ house 
where smallpox is be quarantined,’’ sput- 
tered Sandy Sampson from the back seat. 

There were several seconds and the mo- 
tion was unanimously carried. 

“Like to inquire,” interjected Selectman 


Sykes, ‘“‘who’s going to nurse ’em.”’ 

“IT am,” snapped Miss Mehitable, and 
she tramped out, leaving the men to fol- 
low at their leisure. . 


The Barlow woman sat on her kitchen 
floor clasping her babe of three years, 
while the older child of six lay moaning 
on a blanket. She had been told that she 
might be removed with her children and 
every moment expected the summons. The 
door opened, but instead of a. man, there 
was the tall figure of a woman. It ad- 
vanced, placing a basket on the _ table, 
and then quietly and naturally removed a 
bonnet and shawl. There was revealed 
Miss Mehitable. 

“Now, Mrs Barlow, you've got a spell of 
hard luck’ and I’ve come to help vou out. 
I’ve got some things here and there will 
be more to come; and you are not going 
to move out of this house. There’ll be a 
doctor along in the morning. Now you 
let me take that child and you go and lie 
down in the bedroom.” 

The woman looked at her as if. she was 


a superior being, but clasped tighter the 
moaning bundle. ‘You'll catch it,” ‘she 
gasped. “You let me take it.” And the 


woman surrendered her babe. 

When Dr Arnold came the rext day, he 
fotmd the house cleaned and in good order. 
Mrs Barlow was up ard dressed, and the 
children were in the bedroom. When he 
looked at them he shook his head, and told 
Miss Mehitable aside that it would go hard 
with them. He said he would order brought 
and left at the gate all the medicines and 
a needed, and he would come évery 

ay. 

A light burning in the stricken house 
could be seen every night. At midnight Miss 
Mehitable went out to take in the things 
left at the gate. In the basket she often 
found flowers or little notes of comfort and 
symrathy. Then Mrs Barlew came down 
with the disease. On the eighth day Miss 
Mehitable walked the floor with the baby 
in her arms. Near midnight the child 
opened her eyes and extended her arm. 
“Kiss me,” she cried. And Miss Mehitable 
kissed her. 

The doctor and Miss Mehitable buried her 
next day near the woods. When Dr Ar- 
nold. pronounced the woman ard the oldest 


child out of danger, he remarked, ‘But you 
are ill.” And Miss Mehitable swooned 
away. 


It was for her a life and death struggle, 
but a splend'd constitution, aided by. the 
skill of a doctor and a trained nurse, 
brought her through. But when. she re- 
turned to her house her face was deeply 
marked. 
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From 1 to 7, was an abbot and historian_of 
Ravenna, 
From 1 to 8, a French philosopher. : 
From 2 to 9, a French naturalist. 
From 3 to 10, a German composer, 
From 4 to 11, an American lawyer 
statesman. 
From 5 to 12, an American author. 
From 6 to 13, a Spanish scholar. 
From 7 to 14, a French-German philanthro- 
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and 


pist. . 
From 8 to 14, archbishop of Canterbury. 





THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A Lemon Tea. 
H, L. M’ELROY. 





The young lady friends of Miss W (an as 
then unannounced, although as everybody 
in town Knew, a prospective June bride) 
received from her invitations to a lemon 
tea. These invitations were written on 
lemon-tinted paper, cut in the shape of 
a large T, and read, “Miss W, tea at five, 
Oct 13.” On the other side, “Will you 
kindly bring one lemon and one recipe in 
which lemons are used?” 

The appointed day Miss W, attired in 
her last summer’s white organdie over pale 
yellow, met her guests at the door. One of 
her sisters relieved them of their lemons, 
asking them first to make some mark with 
a lead pencil on them so they would know 
their own. The other’ sister conducted 
them to the dressing room. After all had 
arrived, the lemons were placed on a ta- 
ble in the center of the room. 

The girls chatted for a few minutes and 
then Miss W presented each with a sheet 
of writing paper and a pencil, requesting 
them to write the recipes they had brought 
and to sign their nameg to them. 

After these were written and gathered 
up, Miss W announced that she was en- 
tertaining a fortune teller and mind read- 
er, who could tell them their past, pres- 
ent and future by simply taking in her 
hands something they had hed, and that 
she had agreed to do this with the lemons. 
One of the sisters then led in a tall per- 
son, dressed in characteristic style, but 
who afterward proved to be no other than 
a friend of Miss W. 

She advanced to the table, picked up a 
lemon, turned it around so the mark could 
be seen, and told the fortunes. As. she 
had never met any of the young ladies 
these fortunes were very amusing. As soon 
as she had finished one fortune the girl to 
whom the lemon belonged went forward 
and claimed it. 

After this the younger sisters, one with 
a tape line and the other with paper and 
pencil, went around, measured and marked 
down the size of the lemons. To the one 
who brought the largest was awarded a 
slab of California wood on which were 
painted lemons. To the one who brought 
the smallest, a lemon squeezer. 

Then the lemons were placed in two rows 
on the floor. Two girls chose sides and a 
spoon was given each, upon which they 
were to pick up and carry the lemons to a 
certain goal, without using the other hand. 
This of course was the old-fashioned game 
of potato and spoon, but as they had not 
played it for some time, and as the lem- 
ons were hard to carry, it created a deal 
of sport. 

Before they had finished the second game 
of this, tea was announced. The dining 
room was decorated with yellow bunting 
and crepe paper. The usual table linen 
and china were used and for a centerpiece 
was a pyramid of lemons, which were but 
the cases for the lemon salad. 

The refreshments were chicken  sand- 
wiches, olives, lemon tarts, lemon cake, 
lemon salad, lemon candy drops, lemon tea 
and lemon smack. At 6 the party broke up 
declaring it had been one of the prettiest 
and most enjoyable teas they had ever at- 
tended, and more than one asked after- 
ward for the recipe of the lemon smack 
and lemon salad. In case you may want 
them, I'll give them. 

To make the smack (for one glass), sep- 
arate 1 egg. To the white add 1 gill wa- 
ter and 2 tablespoons sugar. Put in a 
shaker and shake thoroughly. Then add 
3 tablespoons lemon juice, a little nutmeg 
or a pinch of cinnamon, then shake again. 
Pour into a glass and on top put 3 or 4 
teaspeons whipped cream, flavored with 
lemon or almond. This makes a good drink 
for a hot day, or for any social affair. 

For the lemon salad, split - the lemons 
down one side and remove the pulp. Take 
the pulp removed, shred it, shred orange 
pulv and with ripe banana pulp put in a 
Keystone whip and beat well. Sweeten to 
taste. Beat again. Add shredded cocoa- 
nut. Then with a punch make holes on 
each side of the split. in the lemons. Put 
the mixture inside and with ribbon run 


, through the holes close the opening. Put 


on ice or in a cool place. This makes a 
very pretty dish for the table and a de- 
licious one. 

I 


Clocks and consciences speak | aloud at 
midnight.—{E. W. 











The Young Folks’ Table. 


My Natural History Class of Ten. 


JANET SANDERSON. 


'Twas a queer little class, this class of ten. 
They cared not much for book or pen, 

But always the stories of things alive 

Would make them as active as bees in a hive. 
They would meow like cats and bark like 


dogs, 
And bleat like lambs and leap like frogs. 
They would cackle and giunt and neigh and 


quack, 
And gobble and whistle and crow and clack. 


They would nibble and and tear and 
scratch 

And snarl and growl and whine and snatch; 

They would hiss and buzz and pipe and sing, 

And hum and chirp and whir and st ng, 

When recess was over one autumn day fine, 


Full of mischief they looked standing all in 


gnaw 


line. 
Each boy’s book was held high in front of his 


ace, 
And he seemed 
place 


e 


very intent on keeping the 


! 
When boy Number One bent his head to read, 
He snickered and giggled and chuckled indeed, 
For out of his pockets there wriggled and fell 
A snarl of earth worms, too many to tell. 
Number Two! He snickered and chuckled and 


giggled 

As a long string of caterpillars to the floor 
wriggled, 

While out from the pockets of boy Number 
Three, 


Two little toads hopped as nimble as could be. 


A meek little fellow was boy Number Four! 

Who'd have thought he wouid scatter all over 
the floor 

Those long-legged fiddiers, 
green, 


the grasshoppers 











Chicago’s largest music honse, Lyon & Healy, 
to sharply reduce stock is offering sample new 
uprights, slightly used pianos and secondhand 
instruments at almost nominal prices. Good, 
durable uprights as low as $100, warranted as 
represented. Square pianos $20 and upward, 
Grands from $200. Send for complete list just 
issued. Among the makers are: Decker Bros., 
Hardman, Knabe, Steinway, Weber, Hale, 
Bauer, Fischer, Hazelton, and others. If you 
are interested in a piano, do not fail to write at 
once, as this opportunity may not soon occur 
again. Any piano not proving exactly as repre+ 
dented may be returned at their expense, 


LYON & HEALY, 64 Adams St, Chicago, III. 
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All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-HEARING 
are now CURABLE by our new invention; on e born 
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That went Jumping and hopping the desks be- 
tween! 


Number Five let drop to the floor with a thud 

A very big turtle he’d picked out of the mud, 

Which crept toward the door at a diguified 
pace, 

As if feeling quite sure he was out of his place, 


Number Six was a-glee, with a chirping noise, 

For the crickets sang loud for tnese m-s- 
chievous boys; 

And down from the pocket of boy Number 
Seven 

There crawled a green snake—length, one foot 
eleven. 

Number Eight, little Harry of beauty so fond, 

Had run down the hill, c ose up to the pond, 

And there he had captured, on bush close by, 

A large, beautiful yellow and black butterfly ,— 


bea ~~ let escape from his handkerchief 
white. 

Round about it flew, then went out of sight, 
Just as boy Number Nine pulled out two tin 


mugs, 

Which were filled with beetles and potato 
bugs. 

Number Ten of this natural history class, 

Afraid of nothing, and who let noth ng pass, 

Stood at the end and giggled, while little red 


ants 
Crept up and down the legs of his pants. 


The children in seats were in an uproar. 

The teacher, amused, walked.down the floor. 

In the — of the creeping and crawling and 
noise, 

She turned to the class and said, “Well, boys, 

In the years to come ’mong the world’s great 


men 
There'll be some from this natural history 
class of ten. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





HYACINTH. 


Poor Mr Quail—I will tell you a quail 
story. Several weeks ago the man who as- 
sist8 my father on the farm, while driving 
the cows to pasture one morning, saw one 
of the cows step on a quail with a nest full 
of egts. It hurt the old quail so that she 
died, and it broke all of her eggs but five, 
which the man took home and put under 
an old bantam hen that was sitting on four 
eggs, and now they are proud to say that 
they have three little quails. We all felt 
very sorry for poor old Mr Quail, because 
he whistled around for three or four days.— 
fIsaac K, Pullen. 





Herding—How many of the Tablers own 


a camera? I have a 4x5-in Cyclone maga- 
zine No 5, which has given entire satis- 
faction. I have only had two failures, one 
in printing and the other in exposing. Da- 
kotian, write again and tell us moreabout 
your experience while herding. I for ene 
know nothing about the life of a herder. 
Did any of the Tablers ever try enlarging 
photographs by the electro process or any 
other method?—[Indiana Boy. 





The Monster Consented—I wrote a let- 
ter to the Table and the Monster got it. 
Then the Y F E discovered that he was 
short of letters, so he asked the Monster 
for my letter, and after talking a while 
the Monster consented to give up all but 
the driest part (for he had just had a bot- 
tle of poor ink), so the Y FE took the 
‘rest. I think that girls should not wear 
feathers on their hats, with the exception 
of ostrich plumes, which are clipped off 
without. hurting the birds. I think fiching 
is all right, for fish are not so sensitive 
as animals that breathe air. Even if Mar- 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


gherita does not want to be discussed like 
a prize pumpkin, I will venture to say she 
is a good-looking girl.—[Interrogation 
Point. 





“Says” and ‘Sez’—Have any of you 
girls tried to crochet any lace like that in 
the Sept 8 issue? I am crocheting some 
like it and think it very pretty. Ella Cu- 
tion, I have two scrapbooks, and think 
it a nice way to keep recipes and poems. 
I inclose a stamp toward Chatterbox’s sub- 
scription. Beanpole, I guess the one on 
the right is you. Will some of you Ta- 
blers please tell me why so many people 
pronounce “says” ‘‘sez’’? I think it ought 
to be pronounced as it is spelled. How 
many agree with—[Lady Woodsum? 





Custom—Some people are prone to ecriti- 
cising Shakespeare on the ground that he 
uses “‘questionable language.’”’ It must be 
remembered that in his day expressions 
were used that would not b2 tolerated in 
these modern times, simply because it was 
custom.—[Red Pepper. 


Letter Circle News—No 39’s_ secretary 
writes, ‘“‘We are alive and flourishing, and 
bless the Y F E for.introducirg us to each 
other, getting us acquainted and leiting 
us do the rest. We have finally decided 
on naming our circle the Clover Leaf, with 
a four-leaved clover as our badge.” ‘‘Wide 
Awake” is the suggested name for No 161, 
whose letters have got around, though a 
little late. ‘Sept 9 was the anniversary of 
the date of 96’s first letter, and in this, our 
first year of existence, the original pack- 
age has nearly completed its fourth round, 
while the sunp'ementary one is half way 
on its third. This extra set is of eqval in- 
terest with the other, and we are trying a@ 
little experiment with it, making its con- 
tents purely social and confining all busi- 
ness to the first set.” Circle 28 (Phoenix) 
has started a story, and 54’s letters “are 
more interesting than ever.” 





A Ginner—My father is a ginner; he gins 
mostly every day in the autumn, from the 
first of September until Chr’stmas. He gins 
from 18 to 25 bales of cotton a day. Some- 
times he has bad luck and doesn’t do so 
much. He has been in the business about 
20 years.—[Bicycle Girl, 





Nothing to Pay—What is necessary to 
write a letter to the Y F Table?—[C: C. 
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Elgin Watches 


possess every desirable modern 
improvement — are acknow!l- 
edged to be 


The World’s Standard 


in accurate time-telling and en- 
durance. Jewelers everywhere 
sell and warrant the 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgin 


An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin” en- 
graved on the works— 
fully guaranteed. 

Booklet Free. 
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Si So, 


Consumption, Bronchitis and Bronchial 
Asthma. 





DISEASES WHICH CAUSE ALMOST AS MANY 
DEATHS AS CONSUMP’TION—FROM DR ROBERT 
HUNTER’S LECTURES ON LUNG DISEASES, 


A cold settling on the chest or grippe 
that goes down to the lungs produces bron- 
chitis, and when it has continued for sev- 
eral months it becomes chrenic bronchitis, 

There is at first only trifling cough in 
the morning with slight chilly feelings, fol- 
lowed by a sense of feverishness toward 
evening. Walking rapidly or going up- 
stairs cause shortness of breath with a 
general sense of tightness and oppression 
in the chest. 

As the disease advances the patient be- 
gins to raise yellow or greenish-yellow mat- 
ter; has hectic fever and night-sweats and 
loses in flesh and strength. From this 
point, unless arrested by treatment, it goes 
On rapidly, soon exhausts the vitality and 
causes death with symptoms closely _ re- 
sembling consumption and yet not con- 
sumption at all. 

By careful observation extending through 
many years, I am confident that fully two- 
fifths of all the deaths charged to consump- 
tion are really deaths by consumptive bron- 
chitis. On examining the sputum and the 
tissue of the lungs in these cases we find 
neither tubercle nor the bacilli germs that 
are always present in true consumption. 

This is a most important fact, for bron- 
chitis is much easier to cure than con- 
sumption, every case being curable if prop- 
erly treated. It is only a seated chronic in- 
flammation of the mucous lining of the air 
tubes, and at the worst is as.certainly cur- 
able in the lungs as such inflammation in 
any other part of the body. 

Consumptive bronchitis is not curable by 
medicine given by the stomach, nor by 
those hypodermically injected, for they 
never reach its seat.. It is only by the di- 
rect application of medicines to the lining 
of the bronchial tubes in the lungs that 
cure is ever effected. The disease is not 
in the stomach, nor in the blood, but in the 
lining of the lungs, and there the remedy 
must be applied. 

Nothing but a direct application of heal- 
ing medicines, antiseptics and germicides 
to the very seat of the disease will effect 
the cure of this or any other lung case and 
they can be applied only. by inhaling 
them in a gaseous state. The lungs con- 
stitute an air cavity, and can be reached 
medicinally only by medicated air. This 
treatment was discovered, perfected and 
first successfully applied by me, It is the 
only natural, scientific <nd commonsense 
treatment ever applied for the cure of bron- 
chial and consumptive diseases. If it fails, 
nothing else could possibly succeed. But 
it never does fail, unless mortal injury to 
the lung structures has taken place before 
it is applied. 

In order to obtain Dr Huntér’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, address Dr 
Robert Hunter Association, 117 West 45th, 
street, New York. 
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Parents and Children. 
Somebody’s Baby. 


I see each morning as I pass 
A tiny house that’s on my way, 
A pretty picture through the glass, 
A face that haunts me through the day. 





"Tis someone’s baby there who crows 
And stretches out his hands to me; 
He thinks I'm someone that he knows. 
I'm not, but I should 1} ke to be. 
[Waldron W. Anderson. 


Father and Son on the Farm. 


CLAYTON H. RAUCK, 





Whether farm life is agreeable or not to 
a boy depends to a very great extent on 
the relation between him and the other 
members of the family. If the son and 
father énjoy each other’s company, they 
will have entire confidence in each other, 
and the boy will most Likely grow up. with 
a good, broad view of life, drawn from the 
greater experience of his father. This is 
largely the case with the relation between 
brother and sister, but it is not so impor- 
tant. 

As a people, we Americans are not in the 
least danger of being too polite, and the 
earlier we begin the better for us, But 
when the father ard son do not understand 
and indeed know each other’s opinions and 
pleasures, then is when we may expect sor- 
row sooner or later. In truth, it fs surpris- 
ing how very few farmers take any interest 
in their sons’ interests and pleasures, ex- 
cept to discourage them, ard how very few 
ever take the time to teach them to work 
easily and well. 

Some boys are interested in plants, oth- 
ers in birds and insects, and if they are 
encouraged just a very little, the pleasure 
they derive from ‘these things will make 
their whole life bright, not to mention the 
training in neatness and accuracy they get 
by so doing. There are too many things 
done on the farm to keep the boys from get- 
ting svoiled, just as though they were colts. 
They dare not watch the plumber or light- 
ning-rod man for fear they might get lazy, 
when they would be only too glad to make 
up all the time lost. 

Notice, if you please, the way the farm- 
er boys make room for themselves in the 
cities, and how they are anvpreciated by the 
men of influence. These men quickly rec- 
ognize the kind of stuff the boys are made 
of. Can anyone tell me why these same 
boys are never appreciated in the country? 


Rosabel’s Baking. 


BERTHA E. BUSH, 





Rosabel asked, “Please can’t I have this 
to play with?’ The mother answered “Yes,” 
and away trotted Rosabel for her bowl and 
spoon. 

‘This’? was a giass jar of ground flaxseed 
meal which had been used to make pouitices 
for Rosabel’s chest through one dreadful 
week which the mother did not like to re- 
member. The little girl stirred away, per- 
fecily happy, for a few minutes, and then 
she wanted to mix in something else. 
“Please can’t I put in some of this?’ she 
said, pointing to a starch box which stood 
next. 

“Yes, a very little,’””’ answered the mother; 
and then the little girl wanted to put in 
some water and some flourand some “‘‘soft 
soda.”’ The mother watched, as pleased as 
the child, while she thought how near the lit- 
tle figure had come to slipping away from 
her grasp, and how good it was to see Ros- 
abel playing again. But the eagerness of 
the little girl’s mixing roused a new thought 
in the mother’s heart. 

When she got out her baking board a few 
minutes later, she said, “Come, Rosabel, 
don’t you want to make some biscuits while 
I make mine? Get your little bowl and 
spoon and do just as Ido.” Rosabel came, 
fairly dancing with glee, and measured a 
small cup full of flour, while her mother 
measured her quart, as gravely as a judge. 
Two teaspoons of baking powder went into 
mamma’s bowl, and only two dolly tea- 
spoons into Rosabel’s at the same time, 2 
tablespoon of lard into the large bowl, a 
coffee spoon into the little one, and salt in 
the same proportion. 

Two happy faces bent over the mixing 
board and patted and rubbed and cut the 
soft dough, and two eager people watched 
the oven to be sure the biscufts were baked 
just right. But the soulless pen cannot ex- 





press how Rosabel’s eyes shone when her 
own little biscuits were taken out, nor how 
happily she exclaimed, “I made them all 
my self, papa; not just cut them, but made 
them.’ 

“What wonderful things your Rosabel can 
do in the way of cooking!” said the city 
aunt who visited them a few years later. 
“My girls have been trained in kindergar- 
ten and kitchen-garden, too, but they can- 
not begin to equal her. I never saw a child 
with so much judgment.” ‘Yes,’ answered 
Rosabel’s mother in serene pride, ‘““Rosabel 
is a real help to me. I truly believe that 


she knows more about cooking than I did - 


when I was twice her age. She learned it 
all imitating me with her toy dishes when 
I baked.” 


The Mothers of Eminent Men. 


REBECCA FORBES STURGIS. 





I think in the majority of cases it is con- 
ceded that eminent men attribute their 
greatness to their mother, and usually the 
mother of such has been a superior woman, 
The reason of the difference between the 
child of the intellectual woman of the world 
and the equally intellectual woman of ob- 
security, is that the care of one devolves on 
servants, the other on the mother. A 
mother in society, in literature, anything 
that engrosses her time, must delegate the 
eare of her child to an inferior. She may 
see that his body is properly nourished, and 
that only supposedly competent persons are 
allowed to care for or associate with him. 
He slips from the nursery to the tutor or 
the boys’ school and reports come regu- 
larly of his progress. His mother is satis- 
fied. He is being cultured, he will most 
assuredly take his rank in lI'fe and keep 
it up as she and his father did before him. 
If he is of sterling qualities, he will. 

The other boy? His mother is poor, per- 


haps very poor. As he grew, her ambition 
grew. He must not be kept down; 
he must not be_ scorned by the world. 


In him is centered all of her ambition. If 
she is cultured enough to teach him the 
first rudiments of an education, she does 
so; if not, she sends him to someone near- 
by; while she inculeates into his youthful 
heart, daily, hourly, the true honor of a 
pure life. She is never too tired to be his 
confidant, never too tired to listen to his 
lessons. The .boy might grow weary, 
mother encouraged him; he might meet 
with many a cruel rebuff, mother comfort- 
ed him; mother stimulated his ambition and 
healthy pride. 


A Fish Pond Game. 


GENEVA MARCH. 








There is nothing that delights the little 
ones more than a fish pond game. 
To make it, take good pasteboard and cut 
out two dozen fish, 2% in long and % in 
wide at the widest part. Shape like a fish, 
with one back fin and one under one, then 
cover on both sides with a sort of silver 
gray paper, and with paint box touch in the 
colors in shades of red, green, yellew and 
purple, marking the scales with wavy black 
lines. When they are dry, take a small 
punch and punch a hole for an eye. If you 
have some small pieces like shoemakers use 
for eyelets in lace shoes, insert one in the 
hole and tap it with the hammer. This 
makes the fish more durable, but they can 
be used without it. 

For the pond, take a round hat box cover 
and cut small slits to set the fish up in. 
The slit must be long enough to admit at 
least half the fish to be under water. -For 
poles, use small wooden pieces about the 
size and a little longer than a lead pencil. 
For lines, use a stout string and stiff cop- 
per wire bent up for hooks. This will fur- 
nish many hours’ fun for the little ones, 





A Young Teacher’s Experience—How 


many of the Tablers are intending to teach 
this year? I hope some of you are so that 
we can hear of your experience at the Ta- 
ble. I taught my first term of school last 
spring. I had just graduated from the high 
school and thought I could “teach young 
ideas how to shoot,” but when I found my- 
self in the schoolroom with about 20 pairs 
of eyes watching my every word and move- 
ment, I felt small and “creepy.’”’ Late one 
morning during my first week of school I 
heard a timid little tap at the door, and 
when I opened it a girl dodged in so quickly 
that she almost upset me. She was very 
shabbily dressed, her hands were dirty and 
her nails were like claws. Her hair was a 
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mass of tangles and burs, and her eyes had 
the look of a wild creature. I could never 
look into her eyes without shuddering. A\]- 
though she was 12 years old and had at- 
tended school before, she did not know one 
letter from another. It was impossible to 
get her to learn, She brought a primer, but 
at the end of a week had chewed off every 
corner and torn out part of the leaves. I 
gave ‘her ‘paper and pencils, ‘but, she de- 
stroyed the paper and chewed the pencils 
to piéces. Her people were very «poor, so 
the other pupils and i took turns in dividing 
our lunch with her. She would snatch it 
from our hands and eat it like da starved 
‘creature. If she came to school wearing 
anew dress one day, she would have it in 
tatters the next. F did everything in my 
power for her, but it seemed she was in- 
sensible of everything. -Othér teachers had 
had no better success, and I must confess 
I was; relieved’ when ‘she left school. I sup- 
pose the girl was not to blame, for her home 
begg red description. Will” some of the 
teachers at the Table tell me what they 
would do in such’a case? I asked my old 
professor, and he said to let her alone, as 
nothing could be done with her. Was he 
right? Pica, I should like to see that foot- 
ball game and give my yell for your side. 
As I cannot be there, you must tell us all 
pn it.—[Inco G, — 








B.T. Babbitts its Best Soap 


ap of 
Quality 


Real, solid, long-lasting, economi- 
cal excellence’ 

There isn’t, and can’t be, better O 
soap, and its users don’t believe there’s 
any nearly as good 

No premiums, and no catch-penny O 
schemes O 

The soap for folks who want their O 
money’s worth of soap O 


O 
asset Made by B.T. Babbitt, New York O 
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Oy A $2522 Watch 
\ in appearance. The pondommass gonuine 
gold plated watch on the mark Double 
hunting case, SOLID GOLD PATTERH 0 of en- 
graving. Elegantly finished jeweled 
movement, stem wind and set and 
absolutely guaranteed for 5 years. 
Cut this out and send it tous with 
your name and address and we will 
send the watch to you byexpress for 
examination; you examine it at the 
ex press office and if as represented 
pay express agent our special intro- 
ductory price #3.50 and itis yours. 
Only one watch to each customer at 
this price. Mention NTS OR 
whether 11] 
LADY'S site and order to-day as 

send out samples at this reduced price for 60 days only, 
RE. OHALMERS & CO, 352-356 Dearbors St. Chicago. 
Book - Writing 


FLEGRAPHY eel 


taught by mail or personally at ese 
Posi a wig secured. Catalogue free. 
. GAINES, Box 808, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
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For Railroad and 
l Commercial Serv- 
ice. Typewriting 


Course Free. Paige positions guaranteed. 


Catalog Free. FISK T 
SCHOOL, Lebanon, _—e 











we 

furnish the y: and teach ao ana oa in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address res we will 
= + the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
tite SAL work, oo sure. Write at once. 
FACTURIN Box350, Vetroit, Hick. 


po we no oane oo you 
—_— to foes = a day 





mts Wanted— Best Carpet Stretcher made. 10 other 
articles needed in every home. W. E. Sitterly, 75 Wash. St., 














Talk Around the Table. 
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A GREETING FROM PLEASANT VALLEY FARM, OHIO 





Homesick, 





I am dreaming of our hillside home, 
And my heart is filled with pain, 
For strangers are tilling its acres 
And reaping the ripened grain. 
How I long for the flowers we planted, 
For the shade of the spreading trees; 
And in fancy I hear the cowbells, 
The hum of the busy bees. 


How I pine for the shaded valleys, 
For the breezes from the hills, 

For the voices of feathered songsters 
Which the weary list’ner thrills. 
You tell me ’tis a pleasant village, 

And you perhaps are right, 
But my heart is sick with longing 
For my hillside home to-night. 


It was a poor and humble dwelling, 
But it mattered not to me; 
I could roam and dream at leisure 
With a sense of being free. 
And I long for the fragrant breezes 
That rustled the maple trees, 
Till I envy the brown-winged swallow 
Beneath those mossy eaves. 
ALTA I. GOULD. 





Old Home Idea—That was an interest- 


ing letter about old home week. We never 
have the same feeling in any other home 
as in the old one, though we may not want 
to go back to live. The old home idea is 
carried out in a different way in some 
parts of the west, where they have a pic- 
nic for the people who are from the same 
state. Any one who has lived there is in- 
vited. It is to be hoped that the ordinary 
people are made welcome as well as those 
who have become famous.—[Charity. 





“Who Cares?’—What does all this talk 


about this thing or that thing amount to, 
anyway? If Tom, Dick and Harry are 
weak and feminine enough to part their 
hair in the middle, who cares? If black- 
bearded John falls in love with red-haired 
Jane, what is that to you? The better way 
for us is, I imagine, to let the world move 
on its way, keep out of the reach of its 
chariot wheels, and never mind .the dust. 
Heed the sign which you see there—‘‘Clear 
the track!” Heed also the danger signal; 
it may mean you, it may mean me. Let’s 
keep our eyes and ears open, when dan- 
ger’s ahead, and shun it. It is the only 
safe way.—[Brother Jonathan. 





Weigh Our Faults—The question of love 
between man and wife-has no doubt too 
often been misleading and speculating, but 
true love has long ago proved to be a 
reality between the sexes. If we are wait- 
ing to find a perfect one to unite with us, 
fn our lovable aspirations we may 
never be rewarded. But to be wiser and 
eurer we should weigh our faults in a bal- 
ance, then take as much as we give and 
try to love and respect the gdod for hu- 
manity’s sake. Truly, Old Maid, if you 
have sacrificed a companionable life for 
the sake of being loyal to your convictions, 
press on. It may do someone some good. if 
it doesn’t you.—[John Graves. 





Endures Very Well—“It’s lucky that Mr 
A didn’t have me to live with him,” says 
one lady. “Mrs B is just the one for B;: 
no one else could have got along with him,” 
Says another. “I don’t suppose I would do 
any better than Jones does under the same 
circumstances,” says Mrs Smith; the cir- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


cumstances meaning, of course, his domes- 


tic 


well. 


trials, which Jones seems to endure very 
Such remarks make me think some- 


times there are not so many mistakes made 


as 


the expectations of the other. 


we 


we think. But one fails to came up to 
Perhaps if 
set to work to draw out the good quali- 


ties which we expected in others, instead 


of 
bri 


finding -fault, we would succeed in 
nging them nearer to our ideas.—[Char- 


ity. 





Thanks—Like Mrs Gay, I wish to thank 


M. 
of 
to 


W. Leighton for her dear little sketches 
natural history. My little Peachie loves 
have them read to her. She is saving 


each one.—Sally Mugégins. 


Hands Full—I enjoy the letters of both 


old and young. I like to hear from Evan- 
geline and all the aunts and uncles, also 


Silas Croker. 





I have three “little ones” 


under four years, and every mother knows 
that babies keep both heart and hands full, 
especially if one does the sewing and work 
for all.—[Tiger Lily. 


“hayed it.’ 
question was meant, so I will tell. 
the mower about 8 a m. 





Haying It’—E. B. asked me how I 
I take it for granted that the 
I start 
If there is any 


dew it will be about off by that time. I 
ride either the mower or the horse-rake. 
I keep the mower going up to 11 a m, then 
if it is a good hay day, I start the tedder; 
if not, I hold on tilll pm. After tedding 
I rake up and draw the hay right in, I 
never leave much out over night, not any 
if I can help it.—[Silas Q. Croker. 





The Value of Pumice Stone—It may not 
be apparent to all housewives, but pumice 
stone is really an indispensable requisite for 
the kitchen table, There is nothing better 
to remove burn from granite pans and ket- 


tles. 


Obstinate rust upon steel knives will 


- vanish if it is vigorously applied.—[M. 
4. 
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Hard work does not hurt a well 
woman. It is the weak woman, suf- 
fering from diseases peculiar to her 
sex, who breaks down under the daily 
strain of household duties. For dis- 
eases of the delicate womanly organs 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is 
the standard remedy. Over half a 
million women owe health and hap- 
piness to Dr. Pierce’s treatment. 

"No tongue could express the pain that I 
endured fore I commenced taking Dr. 
Pierce’s medicine,” writes Mrs. Mollie Col- 
gate, of Randolph, Charlotte Co., Va. “I 
was not able to do anything at all. Could 
not eat anything except bread and tea—or if 
I did the top of my head hurt so it seemed 
it would kill me; but now I can eat a lit- 
tle of almost anything I want and can do 
a good day’s work as well as any body can. 
Am better than I have been for years. I 
think your medicine is the best that ever 
‘was made for it is the only thing that ever 
did me any geod. I tried many other kinds 
but none did me any good but your ‘ Favorite 











a tion’ and ‘Golden Medical Discov- 


» DR.PIERCES? 
FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 





can never praise them too highly.” 


MAKES WEAK WOMEN STRONG 
AND SICK WOMEN WELL 
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ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “ pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys ; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use ; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “Index” describes ai? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it.. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





SEND NO MONEY 


Even live within ee minal Clenge 
further send 61.00), cut this ad out and 
this BIO HEATING STOVE 
by treigat BEAT Meiers to ex- 
amina’ Y amine it at 








saw and aetall 


to that at 

$15.00, pay the ‘BE nt our 

| a7hice $9.06 sere 

(98.85 and if 61.00 is 
with order. 








for coal, double circular wood grate, co 
fire can be kept under complete control; large ash 
large feed doors; ash pit doors swing on double 

check drafts on collar and feed doors. Beautifa 

ished, fancy nickel mounti and ornamentations, 
polished and heavily nickel plated foot rails, nickel name 
plate, top ring, hinge pins and knobs; heavy nicke) bands 
and mountings, fancy nickel plated and ornamented 
urn. Every stove covered by a GU, and 
delivery guaranteed. Made from the best quality of hea’ 
sheet steel, pig iron and nickel, positively the hs 
best b i best b th most 


08! 
lor Heater made. If you don’t find this stove the equal of 
those sold at double the price, return it to us at our ex- 


Bay WRITE FOR FREE Sore eA rateaae, orn 
C0. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK 
TT 













Gold, Silver, Nickel, Meta} 
taking 


$5 A DAY EAS FOR ALL WILLING TO WORK 


Py 
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Special Offer 


esatiene 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 











Te EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who we one 

dollar we will send this journal to Jan, 1902, thus 
giving the rest of this > ial free from the time the 
subscription ts received. 

Acopy of the American A turist Year 
Book and Almanac for 1901,a book of over 
500 pages and of great reference value to all, is in- 
cluded with each subscription. 

The above is a special offer which is made at no 
other season of the year, and we would request you 
as a favor to show our journal to your and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 

Asan inducement for you to get up a club we will 


in return for 
send our journal one sod taateae 
bscripton. 












ear 
three new subscribers at one dollar, 
a copy of our Year Book with each su! 











This is the best time of the year for 
getting subscriptions,and we trust you will 
begia at once an energetic canvass of your 
neighborhood and make good use of the 
above offer, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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An Unusually Interesting Fair. 


ELIZA F, BRYANT. 

There was a display from several 
granges. I noticed a plow that had done 
more than Aaron’s rod (which had only 
budded); it had sprung into bloom so en- 
tirely that not a vestige of the original 
Structure could be seen. Here the scythe 
and ox yoke likewise were blooming. 

Tourmalines were exhibited in all shades 
—black, white, blue, pink and green. They 
were very translucent, and we who are not 
connoisseurs could not have told the white 
ones from diamonds. There was a case of 
cut stones ready for setting, of various 
sizes, valued from $3.50 to 36 apiece. This 
society offered premiums on mineral ex- 
hibits, and we had them from all over the 
world. Here was a collection of curios 
from Cuba and the Philippines, wherein 
were noticed slippers of straw and others 
of cloth elaborately embroidered with silk. 

There were photo work with and without 
crayon, and tidies and cushions with blue 
prints from scenes within the county. Also 
house plants and cut flowers. Some oil and 
water colors and a half-dozen pen and ink 
sketches were exhibited. 

There were quarter-pound prints of but- 
ter, precisely like the factory-stamped, 
and some of smaller mold in squares, with 
pretty designs—some in shape of ducks. And 
did you ever see butter molded like corn? 
It will take the prize every time if well 
executed. Of course a mold has to be 
made, a plaster cast, from the handsomest 
ear to be found. Then what is easier than to 
mold an ear in butter? Tidies and mats 
innumerable were here shown. A curiosity 
was a stool or cricket covered in biscuit 
work or squares, pieced from flowered vel- 
vet, the legs thereof once having belonged 
to a smell deer. 

All the old houses had been searched for 
their old pottery—their ancient blue china 
(it has not all disappeared into the clutches 
of the collector). Here was an old sam- 
pler wrought more than a century ago, and 
every conceivable thing of ye ancient time 
—homespun yarn, mittens and socks. And 
the fair to be up-to-date cannot be with- 
out its ‘“‘merry go round.’’ Oh, to be a “‘kid”’ 
and sail the seas on a dolphin’s back or 
to urge a steed to its utmost speed around 
the sportive track! 

Since writing the above T will add that 
the fair culminated in a storm. But ll 
returned to their quiet homes in right good 
cheer from their annual meeting. 





A Pretty Chair Cushion. 


To make a dainty chair cushion, take any 
pretty piece of flannel or broadcloth, and 
back of it put a layer of wadding and a 
foundation of denim or heavy muslin. Quilt 
these together in diamonds with any pretty 
shade of embroidery silk, or several colors 
may be used. Line the cushion with light- 
colored sateen, and put ruffles of the sateen, 
one over lapping the other, and the lower 
twice as wide as the upper, between the 
flannel and lining. Stitch three times around 
with embroidery silk and fill with any de- 
sired material.—[Lalia Mitchell. 


Citron Preserve. 











Reader, this recipe for preserved citron 
by Mrs Rorer may suit your needs: Pare 
off the outer skin, cut into halves, remove 
the seeds, then divide each half into a num. 
ber of smaller pieces. Put them in a stone 
jar, add % cup salt to every 5 Ibs citron. 
Cover with cold water and stand aside for 
five hours; then drain, and cover with 
fresh, cold water. Soak two hours, chang- 
ing the water three or four times. Drain. 
Cover with boiling water, bring to boiling 
point, and drain again. Make a syrup from 
2% lbs granulated sugar and 1% qts boil- 
ing water, boil and skim. When perfectly 
clear, put in the citron and simmer gently 
until you can pierce it with a straw. When 
tender, lift the pieces carefully with a 
skimmer, place them on a large plate, and 
stand in the sun one or two hours to har- 
den. Peel the yellow rind from one large 
lemon, add it to the syrup, then add the 
juice of 2 lemons and a small piece of green 
ginger-root cut in thin slices. Boil gently 
for 10 minutes, and stand aside until want- 
ed. When the citron has hardened, put it 





cold into the jars, bring the syrup again 
to a boil, and strain it over the citron. 





Salt Rising Bread—The night before bak- 
ing pour over 2 tablespoons corn meal 1 
qt boiling water and add 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 tablespoon sugar, and slice very thin into 
it a good-sized raw potato. Stand in warm 
place over night. In the morning take out- 
all of the potato and then add flour to the 
water to make a moderately stiff sponge. 
Let rise in a warm place. When light, put 
sufficient flour in mixing bowl, make a hole 
in the center and scald a little of the flour 
with boiling sweet milk. When cool add 
the sponge, with about 1 teaspoon more salt 
and 1 tablespoon lard if you wish, (I do 
not). Make a rather soft dough. Make into 
loaves, let rise and bake in moderate oven 
three-fourths of an hour if the loaves are 
small. This is the easiest made, surest and 
best-tasting salt rising I have tried.—[Ray 
Morris. 





A Silk Watch Chain—A pretty, durable 
and inexpensive watch chain for lady or 
gentleman can be made of black knitting 
silk on a small-sized empty spool, with 
five or six short pins or very small 
nails driven in at equal distances around 
one end and the silk “knit” on the pins, 
as we used to Knit when children. I had 
mine nicely mounted for 7ic.—[A. R. ‘ 





Dolly Varden Cake—Cream together % 
cup butter and 1 cup sugar, add the beaten 
whites of 3 eggs, 2 cups flour and % cup 
milk. Stir all well together. Frost with 
the yolks of 3 eggs, and 15 teaspoons pow- 
dered sugar. This makes a large loaf.— 
[Helen M. Richardson. 





To Prevent Starch Sticking—Melit equal 
parts of white wax and paraffin together, 
pour in a mold. To a pan of starch use 
a piece of this preparation the size of a 
filbert. This gives a nice gloss to linen as 
well as makes the ironing easier.—[Emma 
Clearwaters. 





Batter Cakes—One secret in making bat- 
ter cakes light and sweet is to stir the soda 
into the milk before adding to the flour. To 
vary batter cakes, add a little chopped 
meat.—[Klara Kooke. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


A COMMON TROUBLE 


Thousands Suffer From it Without 
Knowing its Real Character. 


No trouble is more common or more mis- 
understood than nervous dyspepsia. Peo- 
ple having it think that their nerves are to 
blame, are surprised that they are not 
cured by nerve medicines and spring reme- 
dies; the real seat of mischief is lost sight 
of; the stomach is the organ to be looked 
after. 

Nervous dyspeptics often do not have any 
pain whatever in the stomach, nor perhaps 
any of the usual symptoms of stomach 
weakness. Nervous dyspepsia shows itself 
not in the stomach so much as in nearly 
every other organ; in some cases the heart 
palpitates and is irregular; in others, the 
kidneys are affected; in others, the bowels 
are troubled, with loss of flesh and appe- 
tite, with the accumulation of gas, sour ris- 
ings and heartburn. 

Mr A. W. Sharper of No 61 Prospect St, 
Indianapolis, Ind, writes as follows: “A 
motive of pure gratitude prompts me to 
write these few lines regarding the new 
and valuable medicine, Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. I have been a sufferer from ner- 
vous dyspepsia for the last four years, 
have used various patent medicine and oth- 
er remedies without any favorable result. 
They sometimes gave temporary relief un- 
til the effects of the medicine wore off. I 
attributed this to my sedentary habits, be- 
ing a bookkeeper, with little physical exer- 
cise, but I am glad to state that the tab- 
lets have overcome all these obstacles, for 
I have gained in flesh, sleep better and am 
better in every way. The above is written 
not for notoriety but is based on actual 
facts.”’ 

Respectfully yours, A. W. Sharper, 
61 Prospect St, Indianapolis, Ind. 

It is safe to say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will cure any stomach weakness or 
disease except cancer of the stomach. They 
cure sour stomach, gas, loss of flesh and 
appetite, sleeplessness, palpitation, heart- 
burn, constipation and headaches. 

Send for valuable little book on stomach 
diseases by addressing Stuart Co, Marshall, 
Mich. 

All druggists sell full-sized packages at 50 
cents. 
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BUILT TO LAST like a New York Office Building. 


ESTEY ORGANS 


are built to last, built to stay in tune, built to retain the sweetness 
of tone for which they are justly famous. 
Estey skill is the result of fifty-four years of experience in 
the manufacture of more than 300,000 organs. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 










Such building requires 




















A YEAR SURE 


SA LAR for DELIVERERS 


$900.00 wm coLlEcTORS 


Several honest, cafable men wanted in each state to de- 
liver and collectfor old, established manufacturing house. 
90008 azeer and expenses sure, Mention refer- 
ence and enclose self- venarened stamped envelope, 
Address MANUFAOTURE Dept. E 47, 

3dVileor, 884 Dearborn Bt. CNICAGO, 
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& H. Evans, 1010 F st Washin D.C. Ad 
vice as to patentability free. attorney's 


PATEN 


fee until patent is allowed. Circular free. 
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Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household 








OOD HOUSEKEEPING means keeping Oven” tells in jolly fashion the story of a young house- 
the entire household, young and old, includ- wile & week in a with Edward Atkinson’s 
ine even the fourlected siembers,. well, famous oven, which is guaranteed to feed a family at 
happy and prosperous. fabulously small expense. This article is illustrated. 

“Thanksgiving at the White House” is described 
and illustrated. 

In the Health Department an eminent physician 
discusses the advisability of exposing children to 
measles and other diseases. 

Very explicit directions for successful window 
gardening, beautifully illustrated, are given by Prof S. 
T. Maynard of the Massachusetts agricultural college, 
in the first of a series of valuable articles. There is an 
article, too, telling what plants may be grown this year 


In the monthly magazine Good Housekeeping, for Christmas gifts, to be in bloom during the 
with its generous space, and fine illustrations, can be holidays 


gratified the craving of all members of the household 


for a knowledge of the newest and noblest and most and ironing. The cooking pages are many, of the 

helpful. In the November number, for example, is a hichest quality, and unique. The fashion drawings 

beautifully illustrated article on “Co-operating with the are among the very best in the United States. The 

Teacher, the first of a series as fascinating as helpful. hildren’s department contains a charming story, pic- 
Disputed questions of ventilation—whatfamily has tures and verses. 


Good Housekeeping concerns the feeding and 
the clothing, the training and the care in sickness and 
in health, but it comprises vastly more—the highest 
inspiration to.each and all, in the way of new ideas, 
larger usefulness, the beautifying of home, occupations 
which develop hand and head and heart, glimpses of 
home life in all quarters of the earth, means of increas- 
ing income; in a word, of entering upon a larger, 
fuller life. 


There is a splendid, complete article on washing 


not experienced dissension on this point?—are settled In “Fathers and Sons,” the problems of the boy’s 
by a veteran architect, who explains the “Mysteries of training and education are frankly discussed, and a 
Ventilation,” with the aid of diagrams. father’s behavior in the home pictured in a racy dialog. 

Edward Everett Hale offers inspiration in a rem- “Dogs for the Home” are described and beauti- 


iniscent and prophetic Thanksgiving sketch. Turning fully illustrated in a department devoted to our little 
to more material things,—““A Week with the Aladdin - cousins, the animals. 





HE FOREGOING gives a slight idea of the richness of the November number of Good Housekeeping. The October number is 
4 also strong, with a gréat article on “ The Art of Living,” by Elbert Hubbard, editor of The Philistine, author of “A Message to 
Garcia,” etc; “The Speaking Voice and Its Proper Culture” for everyday purposes, by Dr Edward Shaftesbury, medical authority 
to the Ralston Health Club with its 2,000,000 members, etc. 
The months to come will bring a wide variety of good things, at once practical, helpful and inspiring, treated by the most 
eminent people in the United States, in their respective branches, along these and other lines: 


Successful Kitchens New Sources of Income Mistakes of Young Housekeepers 

Solutions of the Domestic Help Problem Tasteful House Furnishing, Illustrated Original Recipes from Famous Cooks and 

The Latest Hygiene “ Good Housekeeping Babies ” Cooking Teachers 

Home Handicraft of Various Kinds Disadvantages and Advantages of Country Fathers and Sons 

Homemade Christmas Gifts, Illustrated Girls - Household Economics 

Truth about Dishonest and Adulterated Food Advantages and Disadvantages of City Girls New Ideasin Fancy Work 

Famous Cookery Schools Described Women’s Exchanges Changes and Tendencies in Home Life 

People Who Have Uplifted Home Life, “The Best Way,” in all Kinds of House- New Fashions and Their Wearers 
Illustrated ..PUBLISHED BY... work Diseases of Children, etc, etc 


The PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, Springfield, Mass New York New Orleans Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


One Dollar a Year, 10 Cents a Copy 


A NOTABLE OFFER to Subscribers of American Agriculturist 


Good Housekeeping covers its field in such a way that we believe we are conferring a favor upon our subscribers 
to American Agriculturist by calling Good Housekeeping to their attention. Hence we have decided to club with 
it. ‘Therefore for $1.50 we will send this journal and Good Housekeeping, both to any one address for one year; 
regular price $2.00. This offer is open to either new or old subscribers, but new subscribers to either periodical 
get balance of this year free. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY AND GOOD: HOUSEKEEPING ten such néw subscribers you get this Dictionary absolutely free of cost. 
So convinced are we that Good Housekeeping fs just what is needed to _, The Dictionary will be sent for five new ee at $1 each ~ 
accompany and supplement American Agriculturist in all families in either paper and $5 additional, making $10 in all. Or for $10 you get the 


which this-journal is taken, that we have arranged to include Good House. 3 book and your own subscription to either paper for three years. Any 





seeping i ‘ ; offe Tebster’s srnation: ictionary erson or family taking or becoming new subscribers to both American 
keeping in our famous offer of Webster’s International Dictionary. Kericulturist a8 Geel Maasiias a apace dee Gwe it the diab cate 
THE GREAT DICTIONARY of $1.50 for both, but counts as only one name toward the five or ten new 
Free to anyone who sends us $10 for ten new subscribers to Good House- names required for the Dictionary. 7 
keeping at $1.00 per year. Or, the Dictionary free to anyone who sends us Complete outfit for getting up a club includes one sample copy of Good 
a total of ten new subscribers for either Good Housekeeping or American Housekeeping, one sample copy American Agriculturist, wy ~~ 
Agriculturist. Thus if a family already has American Agriculturist or of Dictionary, directions, blanks for names, etc. This is called O IT 
doesn’t want an agricultural weekly, you can get its subscribers to Good B, and will be mailed free to all who send eight cents in stamps for post- 
Housekeeping, or vice versa. In this way you are sure of getting a sub- age, which sum may be deducted from your first remittance. 
scriber at every house visited, for one paper or the other, and for a total of Address all orders, subscriptions, remittances, etc, etc, to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New Y 
















A Specimen Page of Webster’s International Dictionary. 


There are upward of 2000 pages, covering the words from A to Z wtih a thoroughness equal to the page below. No wonder the 
highest authorities everywhere unite in testifying that “Webster’s International Dictionar y excels in vocabulary, in arrangement, in etymol- 
ogies, in spelling, in pronunciation, in definitions, in its appendix and as a working dictionary.” 


opinion. 











TELEOSTOMI 


 Tele-op’to-mi (t8/1é-3e’td-mi or t8l/é-), n a2 (NL., 
fr. oh téAeos complete + ordua mouth.] ( nog F. — 
extensive division of fishes ~* prem the ordinary fish 
= and the gan 
oat aofie (1 207 tg or t8V’é-), a. (Zodl.) Hav- 
tissues composed of 
Fele-o-z0%n zo0’tn (-5n), ng "(Zoi ) Any animal in which 
the tissues are ie. up of numerous cells ; a metazoan. 





‘Te-lep/a-thy eer) * (Gr. ride far off + 
wacxew, wee, S suffer. Ss. affection 
of one — y the thoughts, ‘gt or emotions of 

th without commmuniontion through 
th nti ok eect Tecan far off + gu 
e) n. r. THAe far 0! vi 
sound.} (Physics) An in- 


strument for reproducing 
sounds, especially articulate 
speech, at a distance. 

(a The ordinary tele- 
phone consists essentially of 
a device by which currents 
of nda earough the ag by 
soun bro} mc 
of certain .- hanical dee 














vices and exact othy correspond- 
ing | in duration he oor! 
vib ms of 

which attend them, are 

toa qeaees > 
tion, and there, acting on sui 
able mechanism, i Teleph one. a Diaph 
similar sounds b: 
the vibrati 73s Bore jroms b Bob bin’ of of 
ry variations in the electrical oom & a | of — 
currents are y u Magnet f; dd Lop ttudi- 
by means of a microphone nal Holes in the Case 
attached toathin diaphragm through which the ends of 
upon which the voice acts, the Coil} pass id. 
and ase intensified by moans ws ¢ and thence 
of an induction coil. In t | ytd 5 
magnetic telephone, or ma peneransy Uae &5 6 
neto-tele 2 the so, mae poy ta ae ~ bmg be used as 


the pole of a magnet upon which is wound a coil of kn 
wire, and its vibrations produce —— 
e 





currents in the wire by L. 
string, telephone is a device in which the voice or eound 
causes vibrations in a thin dia; which are directly 
transmi a wire or ote ation, thus F it toa 
similar Geohese= at the remote ion, thus segeeee, 
cing the sound. ry not a, elec 

Tel’e-phone, v.¢. [imp. & . p, TRL EPHONED (-f5nd) ; 


p- pr. & vb. n. Tetanus € 
= by telephone. 
Te¥e phon‘ic (-f5n’Tk), a. [Cf. F. téléphonique. See 
NE.} 1. Conveying sound to a great distance. 
2. Of or pertaining to the telephone ; ort the telephone. 
Tel e-phon’to-al- (-I-kal-l¥ adv. By telephonic 
means or A get the telephone. 
Te- /o-ny ‘ony (te an nm. The art or process of 
oducing as with the telephone. 
rin Ye tt E, pol apt eT ak nm. (Gr. 
¢ far 0 lariscope ar- 
to be attained to ated telescope. me 
wets (t8V6-rith’rin), n. (Gr. réAos end at 
E. erythrin. : 
(Chem.) A 
erystalline 
compound re- 
la to, and 
produced 
from, erythrin. 
So called be- ff 
cause re; 
as the end of 
the series of 
erythrin com- 
pounds. 
Tel’ 
eee n. 
Gr. 
Tos 
ing; ride f 
; THAe far, 
far off + ocxo- 
wos a watcher, [ 
akin to oxomeiv 
to view: cf. F. 
télescope. See 
TELEGRAPH, 
and -scopPE.] 
An optical in- 
strument used 
in viewing dis- HSS 
tant objects, as ff 
the heavenly 
ies. 
2 A tele- 
scope assists 
the eye chiefly 
first, by en- § 
larg in gthe i 


visual an nr 
under whic 


te/ing).] To convey or 
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distinct and visible which would otherwise be indistinct 
or invisible Its copential parts are the olject glass, or 


concave mirror, which collects the. beam of light, and 

forms an e of men object, and the eyeglass, which is 

a microscope, by which the image is Ay ale 
Achromatic See under AcHROMATIC. a 


natic telescope, yb having an aplanatic eye: 

— Astronomical tel « telescope w: which has a po le 
eyepiece so construc ‘or used as not to reverse the 
hibits formed 1 oF the object glass, and consequently ex- 

hibits objects inverted, which is not pede dS hindrance in 

mical observations. — Casegralnan talesoooe a refiect- 
ing telescope savented by hay ye which ers from 
the Gregorian only in 
convex instead of concave, “ee placed nearer the large 
speculum. e Cassegrainian ee gbiects yon 
ed; the Gregorian, i in their nat Mel- 
bourne telescope (see Jllust. ae or Repo ecting - 3 ¥ 
below) is a Cassegrainian telesco: telesco: 
"2 DIALY TIO. _- a pe os 
under UATORI a@ refrac’ ing 
telescope in which. the eyeglass is a concave instead of a 
convex Fy as | A = common 













, F in chron oti m originally rad ted by 
on 0 0 
= Galileo, the inven the +d 


strument. It exhibits the ob- 
jects a, & that is, in their _ 
Fig.l. scope, a — of reflecting tel- 

escope. See under GREGORIAN. 


























Fig. 1. Mewtenion Telesco) ABCD Section _of Tube; Z 

Eye G Large owe F Small Mirror. Fig. 2. Grego- 
Telescope : ABCD Section of Tube; E Eyepiece; F 
Small Mirror; GH Large Mirror, or Object Mirror. 


ecti eee 
invented by med by Sir Whliany 7 hel + 


Herschel ch only one 
culum is ee rey by means. ae which 
the object rmed near one side of the 
the Fong ~ and to this the eyeglass is ap lied 
— Newtonian telescope, a poem rm of reflecting 
under NEWTONIAN, — hic telescope, a te 
mre constructed to make photo- 


spec 

graphs otthe heavenly bodies. — Prism 

oy ES 
a telescope in which the 

image is formed by a = or 


mirror (or usually by two 0 apoculums, 

large one 
at the lower 
end of the 


of the form 





telesco 
ond 0 omai. 
er one near 


the open 
or, ated 
an 
glass. See- 
Gregorian, 
a rai- 







ReGecting Cas- 7) 
gegre nian inte. 
aes. ‘a te Eeaee pes, 
Australia. y= 
Mirror, or eyccene, & telo- 
Secondar scope in 
Speculum, which the 

>. me image is 





fraction, through an object en amb 
refraction throug’ = g c’ 

(Zodl.), the telese =, a aml 
monstrous warmeee of th the ieiaaich hav- 
ing vary R re rant eyes. — Tele- 


of the g o6l.), any two- fly 
of rs genus Diopsis, aatiee 0: Africa 


sia. The telesc flies are re- 
oo for bovms € ¢ e eyes | 


(2 SL) om ¢ pod rs 
00t.), TO) = 
gated gastro numer- 


long stalks. 
elongated 
— m tolescoprum) | 
Telescope 
fj Rane a slender telescope at- 
pa my to the barrel, ha cross 
wre the eyepiece’ and used as a 

———— telescope, a tele- 
a. whose cvertese has one or m4 
lenses more t the astro: 





Telescope Fish. 
for the ae paxpeee of inverting the ‘image, and exhibiting 


jects erec 
Tel’e-scope (t®l/é-skop), v. 7. [imp. & p TELE- 
SCOPED (-skipt) ; p. pr. & vb. n. TELESCOPING (Cok ping).] 
To slide or pass one within another, after the manner 
of the sections of a small telescope or spyglass ; to come 
into collision, as railway cars, in such a manner that one 


runs into another. [Recent] 
Tel’e-scope, v.¢. To cause tocome into collision, so 
as to Some = {Recent} 
Tel/o-scop’ic (-skdp/Tk), a (Ct. F. télescopique.} 
Tel/e- eoepite eh (*kel), 1. Of or pertaining to a 


a telescope. 


telescope; performed b 
le only by a telescope ; as, fele- 


2. Seen or discove 
scopic stars. 








TELLTALE 


renee BF (té-18s’ké-p¥ or tdV%-skd/p¥), n. The 
or practice of using or of making telescopes. 
“"rel/eom (t8V/E2z’m), nm. [Ar. tilism. See Tanisman 
A kind of amulet or magical charm. [Obs.] J. Gr — 
Tel/es-mat‘ic (t®l/Sz-mit/Ik), }e . Of or soomioiie 


anne (-I-kal), to telesms ; 7. Gresory. 
_- ae (t8V/é-sp&k’trd-skd n. (Gr. 
T Catron Py, ee tro. 


mae far off +- E. Eevee 
scope arranged to be attached to a telescope for observa- 
tion of distant objects, as the sun and stars. Lockyer. 

Tel’ -até/ré--skip), mn. [Gr. rjAe far 
off -+- E. stereoscope. Opt.) A stereoscope adapted to 
fea eae natural objects or landscapes; a telescopic 

Teosco 

Te-les’'tic (té-18s/tTk), a. [Gr.wedecrinds fit for fin- 
ishing, from reAciv tr finish.] Tending or relating to a 
purpose or an end. | Cudworth. 

Te-les/tich (ie or tél/é-stYk; 277), n. (Gr. 
téX\os the end +- orixos a line, verse. ] A poem in which 
the final letters of the lines, taken consecutively, make a 
name. Cf. AcRosTIC. 

_Tel/e-ther-mom’e-ter (t#1/é-thér-mdm/’é-tér), n. [Gr. 
wae far off -++- E. thermometer.] (Physics) An appara- 
tus for determining the temperature of a distant point, 
as a a thermoelectric circuit or otherwise. 

Te-leu’to-spore (té-lii’té-spir), mn. [Gr. reAevrj com- 

— +E. spore.] (Bot.) A kind of double spore found 

certain fungi, being the last stage in the cycle of their 
transformations. See Jl/ust. of UREposPors. 

Telic (téi/1k), a. [Gr. reAcxds, from réAos the end.] 
(Gram.) Denoting the final end or purpose, as distin- 
guished from <—?. See Ecsaric. Gibbs. 

Tell —s 1 . & p. p. Town (tdld); p. pr. & 
vb. nm. TELLIN . tellan, from falu tale, number, 
speech ; akin sh . Yellen to count, G. zahlen, OHG. zel- 
len to count, tell, say, Icel. telja, Dan. fale to speak, 
tlle to count. See Taz that which is told.] 1. To men- 
tion one by one, or piece by piece ; to recount ; to enumer- 
ate; to reckon; to number ; to count ; as, to tell money. 
“An heap of coin he fold.” Spenser. 

He telleth the number of the stars. Ps. cxlvii. 4. 
Zell the joints of thy body. Jer. Taylor. 

2. To utter or recite in detail; to give an account of ; 

narrat 


Of which I shall tel? all the array. Chaucer. 

And not a man appears to ¢ell their fate. Pope. 

3. To make known ; to publish ; to disclose ; to divulge. 

Why didst thou not fell me that she was thy wife? Gen. xii. 18. 

4. To give instruction to; to make report to; to ac- 
quaint ; to teach ; to inform. 


A secret pilgrimage, 


That you to-day promised to feli me of ? Shak. 
6. To order; to request ; to command. 
He‘told her not to be frightened. Dickens. 


6. To discern so as to report ; to ascertain by observ- 
ing; to find out; to discover; as, I can not éell where 
one color ends and the other begins. 

7. To make account of; to regard; 
value ; to estimate. [Obs.] 

Ine told no dainty of her love. Chaucer. 

Tell, though equivalent in some respects to speak 

say, has not always the same application. We say, 

to tell truth or falsehood, to tell a number, to fell the rea- 

sons, to tell something or nothing ; but we never sa7, to 

tell a speech, discourse, or oration, or to ¢e/l an argument 

or a | It is much used in commands; as, felt me 

“* — story; Zell me all you know. 

tell off, to count; to divide. Sir W. Scott. 

jee —To communicate; impart; reveal; disclose; 
inform; acquaint; report; repeat; rehearse; recite. 

Tell, v.i. 1. To give an account; to make report. 

That I may publish with the voice of thankegiving, and tel? 
of all thy wondrous works. 3. KXVi. 7, 

2. To take effect; to produce a marked effect; as, 
—- shot fells ; every expression éells. 

To tell of. (2) To speak of; to mention; to narrate or 
describe. (6) To inform against ; to disclose some fault 
of.— To tell on, orm against. [Archaic & Collog.] 


Lest they should teli on us, saying, So did David. 
1 Sam. xxvii. LL. 


to reckon; to 


Tell, n. That which is told; tale ; conta {R.] 
Iam at the end of my tell. Walpole. 

Tell nm. [Ar.] Ahillor mound. W. M. Thomson. 

Tell’a-ble (-4-b’l), a. Capable of being told. 


len (t®l/lin), n. (Zodl.) Any species of Tellina. 

Tell’or (t8’Sr), mn. 1. One who tells, relates, or com- 
municates ; an informer, narrator, or describer. 

2. One of four officers of the English Exchequer, for- 

eye 4 appointed to receive moneys due to the king and 

y moneys payable by the king. Cowell. 

a % An officer of a bank who receives and counts over 
money paid in, and pays money out on checks. 

4. One who is appointed to count the votes given in a 
legislative body, public meeting, assembly, etc. 


'ell’er-ship, ». The office or employment of a teller. 
! | Pedvma {i -lifad), m. ([NL., fr. Gr. reAAivy a kind 
= shellfish. } 7 


ol.) A genus of 
marine bivalve . 





distant object : Able to discern objects at a d ; farseeing; | mollusks havin 

4 seen, and far-reaching ; as, a telescopic eye ; ion - vision. thin, delicate, and ¢ 

i tha, _ 3 4. Having the power of extension by jolts sliding one | often handsomely 

ject; and, sec- | within another, like the tube of a small telescope or a | colored shells. 

ondly, by col- sp glass; especially (Mach.), constructed of concentric Telling (tél’- 

lecting, a either stationary, as in the felescopic boiler, or oe 2 a. be ge oy} Tellina (Tellina donacina). 

conve peace Poa as in the ——— chimney of a war vessel, 7 

_ eye, a lar- which may be put out of sight by being lowered end- pF oy Ae a te telling speech. ey, » adv, tee 

Ficnt Thon oe ‘ ay, ta hie Chimaiie ' Tell’tale’ (téital’), a. Telling tales ; ling. fn 

rr x The Telescope of the Lic Observatory, Mt. | by or with the telesco Telltale’, nm. 1. One who officiously communicates 
thus ren- oop! ign alitorsia “Length of Tube ST | “Pe-les’co-pist (té- Téo/k6-plst or t&l/t-skd’pist), m. | information of the private concerns of others; one whe 

Goring ob objecta who uses a telescope. R. A. Proctor. | tells that which prudence should suppress. 





@se, Gnite, rude, full, tip, @rn; pity; 





food, toot; out, oil; 


chair: go: sing. ink: then. thin: bon; 


zh =z in azure. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


scendebremesieicieadaaaniaala 


Educator and Standard of 


Perfection for the English Language 


So pronounced by all the highest authorities in every state and nation, in every occupation and profession. 
Here are a few of these opinions, expressed very recently concerning the ‘‘Authentic, Unabridged, Revised 
and Enlarged Edition’’ of WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY printed this year, which is offered 


absolutely free of cost to our readers. 


THE COURTS—Indorsed as best by the chief 
justice and all of his associates of the United States 
supreme court, all state supreme courts, and by the 
supreme court of Canada. There can be no better 
judges of definitions than the ‘courts of law, where 
justice often hangs upon the meaning of a word. Says 
the chief justice of the U S supreme court: “I regard 
it as of utmost value in accuracy of definition and 
have found it in all respects complete and thorough.” 


Min the. Tr, Gry to_ 


PUBLIC MEN—Exccutive officials, government 
printing officials, etc, all prefer Webster. This is true 
in every state as well as at Washington. Says the 
President: “I cannot better express my high opinion 
than to inform you that it is the standard in the Execu- 


tive Department.” 
Cal bE 


Ex-President Cleveland writes: “Its great supe- 
riority over prior editions, and such excellence as to 
leave nothing further to be desired.” 


Gare Clin ceo 


EDUCATORS, College Presidents, and all who 
have to do with instruction accept this work as final. 
Says the U S commissioner of education: ‘“Webster’s 
International Dictionary is in constant use in this 
office, and is regarded as the highest authority in 
matters of orthography, pronunciation and definition. 
Whe later editions of this great work base their revised 
pronunciation on a careful examination of the actual 
usage in England and in this country. This revised 
pronunciation is without doubt better authority than 
the former standard published by Webster, and is, I 
believe, a better authority than can be found in any 
other dictionary.” 


The president of Harvard college: “It is a won- 
derfully compact storehouse of accurate information.” 


OKknu. Ii tats. 


President University of Wisconsin: “The thor- 
oughness of the revision, the scholarly way in which 
the work has been done, make it a volume which every 
scholar will feel he ought to have at his elbow.” 


COM ees 


No other work of reference has been so widely indorsed as 
None other has ever been so stiffly held 
it ig offered free of cost, or on nominal terms, to our readers. 


DICTIONARY. 


these phenomenal terms only through us. 


President Leland Stanford, Jr, University, Cali- 


fornia: 


“Thoroughly satisfactory. The definitions of 
words are given with accuracy and precision. 


Espe- 


cially Seen is the thorough treatment of scientific 


terms.’ 


Soy to S Spt 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION, 


without 
great book now offered our readers. 


exception, “tie to” the 
The same is true 


of country and city superintendents of schools, of 


ministers, families, etc. 
tic, unabridged, 


revised and enlarged edition,” 


Speaking of this, the ‘“authen- 


the 


state superintendents of schools of this section write: 


ALABAMA. Fes. 9, 1899.— 
Will continue to be the st at 
n this department. It has never 
yeen equaled for fullness, clear- 
1ess, accuracy and convenience.— 
JoHN W. ABERCROMBIE. 


CONNECTICUT. ‘Jan. 3, 1897. 
—The standard for teachers and 
che guide of scholars. Its useful 
sess and influence are to-day not* 
ess but greater than ever before.— 
CHARLES D. HIne. 


DELAWARE. JAN. 22, 1897.— 
Cenvenient and complete, and of 
nealculable value to anyone de- 
siring a comprehensive knowledge 
xf the English language.—Ese W. 
TUNNELL. 


FLORIDA. AprIL 20, 1896.— 
As a dictionary, in get-up and con- 
ents, there is ‘nothing in the world 


somparable to it.—W. N. SuHeats. 
GEORGIA. Fes. 15,  1897.— 
Simply without a parallel in‘its 


romprehensiveness and in its use- 
fulness.—G. R. GLENN. 


KENTUCKY. Dec. 20, 1899. 
It is thorough, accurate, well ar- 
ranged, and adapted to ready use. 
I prefer it to any other.—Jno. 
Burke. 


LOUISIANA. May 21, 1806. 
Too perfect for criticism and too 
lofty for praise; it is a monument 
of the progress of the study of the 
English language.—J. V. CALHouN. 


MAINE. APRIL 6, 1899.— 
consider the International the dic- 
tionary for me eo the school 
and the «fice. . W. Sretson. 


MARYLAND. Aprit 20, 1896.— 
Almost exclusively in use in all the 
public schools of this state.—E. B. 
PRETTYMAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS. APRIL 3, 
1899.—I regard it as a special boon 
to those who are called upon ‘to 
consult dictionaries freely, that so 
much valuable matter has been put 
into so compact, accessible and 
satisfactory shape.—Frank A.HItt. 


MICHIGAN. Nov. 23, 1896.— 
Personally, I regard Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary as —— 
mating to perfection.—J. Ham- 
MOND. 


summated In the publishing world. SEE SAMPLE PAGE OPPOSITE. 


For terms in full detail, see the third page of this issue, also pages 29 and 30. 


“GAR AARARAAARARAAAAAAAAARARAAARARAAARARAAARAAAAARAR 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Fes. 28, 
1899.—Webster has always been 
my authority. It should be in 
every school room. — CHANNING 
Fo.som. 


ped hy: ong if May 25, 1896.— 
I regard the International. as in- 
dispensable to every teacher, every 
school, and to every person who 
desires to speak and write the Eng- 
lish language with correctness and 
precision.—Cuarves J. BAXTER. 


NEW YORK. Fes. 24, 1899.— 
The International is easily king 
among books, and royally gives for 
the asking just the information 
needed and just enough of it. We 
should be a better educated people 
home and school library in the 
if a copy could be enone g in every 
land.— CR . SKINNER. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Nov. 27, 
1896.—-The standard authority.— 
C. H,. MEBANE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Marcu 26, 
1899.—-The first use which the 
school directors of every township 
should make of this increase (in 
the state appropriation) is to pur- 
chase a copy of the International 
for every school room within their 
jurisdiction.—N, C. SCHAEFFER. 


RHODE ISLAND. yo - 
1899.—-I_ am much nleased with the 
International, and experience has 
proved its value as a good working 
dictionary.—T. B. STocKwELL. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Apri 
13, 1896.—The state board of edu- 
cation has adopted it as - stand- 
ard for the state.—W. D. May- 
FIELD, 


TENNESSEE. Marcu 18, 1899. 
—The best work published.—Mor- 
GAN C. FITzPaTRICkK. 


VERMONT. Apri 1, 1899.— 
No dictionary surpasses it in ac- 
curacy, clearness and conciseness. 
—Mason S. Stone. 


VIRGINIA. Aprit 20, 1899.— 
The most convenient, accurate and 


’ valuable work of reference.—Jo- 


serpH W. SOUTHALL. 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
as to price. But now for the first and last time 
You can get thig epoch-making book on 
We control it through one of the greatest transactions ever con- 
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in the country now. They are 
houses and barns, fences and out-buil 


canapply 


100 William Street, New York. 





They used 7,000,000 pounds last year 
our factory. ‘The sone Weill, it’s so good, bein 
p It’s so durable—will not rub off, was 


ASBESTIN 


proor Cold Water Paint 


There area good many “Speare’s Paint Men” 
pain their own : 

gs with ASBESTINE. 
and made us quadruple 
weather proof, fire-proof and 
- roof. miohe - =. a, a nor blister. 

le; being a dr wder to which you simply add cold water. 
Shee An It’s = cheap ecatina only one-fourth fmt as oil paint. That’s 
— its sales increase every year. ASk your dealer for it or writs us for Card K. 
price list. THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 369 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 

$ Milwaukee Ave.. Chicago. 






Any one 















About POTASH 

Plenty of Potasha must be used to 

’ stiffen the stalk, to prevent lodging, and 

produce plump, full-weight grain — 

Wheat, Rye or Barley. _ If the fertilizer 

is lacking in Potash the crop will be 
greatly reduced. 


Send for free, illustrated books telling all about 
fertilizers and Potash. 




























TILE DRAIN 











both n 
» DRAIN 
and 


ED LAI 


what you want and prices. J 


is the earliest, easiest worked and most 


W D ductive land. A | Rete = = 0 + 
8 us water an: e air to the soil— 
best results‘in agriculture. My ACRICULTURAL 

BASE Gateney Tobe Sueapne Bide Wolk Bg Se, WBte 
; i ° st etc, rite for 
Brick, Chimney Tope: Pacapstie Side Wothind Sve Albany NY. 











Wastes no 





When you grind grain with this Ideal 
Feed Milt ay F- absolutely all the 
power of the team attached to it. There 
are no gears. Gears always and in every 
instance create friction and friction use- 
lessly absorbs power. Ideals are made in 
three convenient sizes to fit any require- 
ment of the farmer or feeder. Simple, 
strong and efficient. Crush and grind ear 
corn and all grains, either single or mixed, 
Don't buy a mill until you send for our 
large illustrated catalogue. Mailed free, 


STOVER MFG. CO,.510 River St., Freeport, Ills, 




















Made in sizes; hand and power, 

Get our free ogue before you buy, 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 
SMainSt., Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 




































NEW METHODS IN 
EDUCATION. 


Art, Real Manual Training, Nature Study. 
Explaining processes whereby hand, eye and mind 
are educated by means that conserve vitality and 
develop a union of thought and action. 

By J. LIBERTY 1ADD, director of the Public 
School of Industrial Art; member of the Art Club, 
Sketeh Club and Educational Ciub and of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 


Based on 22 Years’ Experience with thou- 
sands of children and hundreds of teachers. “A 
methed, reasonable, feasible and without great 
cost, adapted to all grades, from child to adult; a 
plan thatcan be applied without friction to every 

ind of educational institution or to the family, and 
limited only by the capacity of the individual; a 
method covered by natural law, working with the 
absolute precision of natare itself; a process that un- 
folds the capacities of children as unfold the leaves 
and flowers; a system that teaches the pupils that 
they are in the plan and part of lifé, and enables 
them to work out their own salvation on the true 
lines of design and work as illustrated in every 
natural thing.” 


A Wealth of Illustration. 478 pictures and 44 
full page plates showing children and teachers prac- 
ticing these new methods or their work. A revela- 
tion to all interested in developing the wonderful 
capabilities of young or old. The pictures instantly 
fascinate every child, imbuing it witn a desire to do 
likewise. Teachers and parents at once become 
enthusiastic and delighted over the Tadd methods, 
which this book enables them to put into practice. 
Size, 744 x 104, inches, almost a quarto; 456 pages. 
fine plate paper, beantifully bound, in cloth and 
boards, cover illuminated in gold, weight 43% — 
Boxed, price $3.00, net. For sale by all book- 
sellers or by the publishers. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52-54 Lafayette Place, New York: 
Homestead Building, Sprinefield, Mass. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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FULL 


Baler 


test, >trong- 


GEM 


Warranted the lig 
est cheapest & fastest Full Circle Baler inthe 
market. Made of wrought steel. Can be operated 
with one or two horses. ill bale 10 to 15 tons of hay 
aday. Write for description and prices. 
GEORGE ERTEL CO., QUINGY, ILL. 


CHEAPER weiis. 


Drilled wells are cheaper and far superior 
to dug wells. They do not go dry; they con- 
tain pure water. 
ESTAR "usens 
MACHINE 
other. It is 


isfar superior to an: 
er to operate. 


Senger. quicker, 
Send for ourcatalogue. It’s Free. 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO. Akron, Ohio. 


Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines,’ boilers, 
umps, iron and wood working machinery, shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill ey Prices 

lowest. We can save you money. rite to us. 

HARRIS MACHINERY CoO., 
1008 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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OPER 
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& We desire to secure a num encea can. = 
vassers for the “* AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” 

& in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and * 


the South, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES, Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


x ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
x 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
5» UaSeh Raab BC aah Leh NC oPoh LaSeh Cae Nae boRel aah Naa NP iCaRe 


HOME... 


Pork Making 


The Art of Raising and 
Curing Pork on the Farm. 


A complete guide for the farmer, the country butcher 
and the suburban dweller, in ‘all that pertains to hog 
slaughtering, curing, peeves and storing pork product— 
from scalding vat to kitchen table and dining room. 

By A. W. FULTON, commercial editor of American 
Agriculturist and Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by pork 
specialists in the United States and England, There are 
chapters on pork making on the farm, finishing off hogs 
for bacon, slaughtering, scalding and scraping, dressing 
and cutting, what to do with the offal, the fine points in 
making lard, ay ey Sonny barreling, care of hams and 
shoulders, dry-salting bacon and sides, smoking and smoke- 
honses, keeping bacon and hams, side lights on pork mak- 
ing, packing house cuts of pork, maguitude of the swine 
incustry, discovering the merits of roast pig. The many 
recipes for cooking and serving pork 
dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated and substantial- 
ly and handsomely bound. Price, postneid, £0 cents. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York, Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Hi. 


te of Agricultural Books 
Address ORANGE JUDD 





SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. ‘ 


are the favorite © 





GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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350 BU. A. DAY 


ri 
ear corn and all other grain fine or coarse, 
Has shake feed, burrs m and let naileor 
hard substance h, Furnished with 
or without ear corn crusher and 
Made in 3 sizes for 2 to 15h. p. 
wer wind mill. a 
team any m 
duubainuen Spence comet ad on der run OD sep- 
arate s -atts, relievin, cYm: P rR oding 
t dom’t do more an tter grin and 
SHIPPED ON TRIAL. - most complete ——_ Ss : 
in you ever saw, feturn it at our expense, 0 o: 
Grindses for all k nds of work. 
Horse Powers, tread and sweep, Gasoline Pogo, Wind 


Mills, Teebe, Fone, Feed Cookers, Scales of ali kin 
for Free latest an EN Je catalogue ever printed, 
Marvin Smith Co., N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ills. 
















HOG, HORSE, CATTLE, DOC, 
Sheep,. fre and water and snow drift proof. 
| The ence that fences—Oheap and lasts alifétime— 


AMERICAN 
FIELD AND HOG FENCE 


If you cannot find our local agent write to 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago or New York. 

















aman say he was sorry he bought Page Fence? 
L. B. Robertson, Receiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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veeeene, 
THEPTPRE REEDED ULE EEE) 
NU Oe e Om | xp : 
Cheaper than wood. Special prices to Churches and Cem- 
eteries. Strong, Durable and Cheap. Catalogue free. 

COILED SPRING FENCK CO., Box B, Winchester, Indiana. 


















ARMER’S FORGE 


The handiest thinga man can have on 
his farm. With our ball bearing forge 
you can mako all your repairs and save time 
and biacksmith bills. We pay the “6 

and pe eonibined anvil ond’ vise FR E 

at once for free catalogue, 
‘wold last in every state inthe Uni, - ~ 
©. R. Harper Mfg. Oo., Box 213. Marshalitewn, lows 































